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P. T. RAJU 


The Concept of the 
Spiritual in Indian Thought 


FOR SYSTEMATIC COMPARATIVE philosophy, the concept of 
the spiritual needs clarification more than any other concept in the field. 
Eastern philosophies in general and Indian philosophy in particular are 
spoken of as spiritual in outlook when compared to Western philosophies, 
which are said to be humanistic, naturalistic, and scientific. But when 
an Indian philosopher addresses a Western audience and speaks of the 
spirit in Indian thought? Of course, since the world has different connotation 
faith, soul, God, immortality, and the like, which are common to both 
Eastern and Western religions and which are incorporated into many of 
their major philosophies. Consequently, the audience asks itself how Eastern 
philosophies are more spiritual than Western. Some Western philosophers, 
those who are acquainted with Indian thought, also ask how Indian philoso- 
phy is more spiritual than certain forms of Thomism, Neo-platonism, and 
Western idealism. Most Western students also find it difficult to under- 
stand what the Indian means by spirituality. 

As the word “spiritual” is derived from “spirit,” we may ask: What is 
spirit in Indian thought? Of course, since the word has different connotations 
even in Western thought, it is easy to select a corresponding connotation 
and say that that is spirit. Similarly, as spiritual activity means many kinds 
of human activity in the West, it would not be wrong to point to similar 
activities in India and call them spiritual. But most of the Indians who 
use the word “spiritual” would say that those activities are not spiritual, 
because they are not those which are distinguished as spiritual from the 
non-spiritual. If we take what is essentially spiritual activity and ask what 
spirit is with reference to that activity or in terms of which that activity 
is called spiritual, the answer is “atman.” Spiritual activity is the activity 
of atman-tealization, which is translated generally as “self-realization,” 
which may convey different meanings to the Indian and the Westerner. 

The word “atman” is related, perhaps, to the German word “atmen,” to 
breathe, and so it may be similar to “spirit” in its original connotation. 
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Perhaps it lost its first associations with wind and air in its later meanings. 
Or it may have something to do with the Greek word “auto.” Sanskrit 
writers derive the word variously.’ Laksanasamgraha says that atman is so 
called because it obtains all experiences (Zpnoti), takes (adatte) all things 
to itself, and is beyond all objects (ati visayan), and because its existence 
is continuous and all-pervading (yaccasya santato bhavah).? MaheSvara, the 
commentator on the Amarakofa, uses the root “2” in the sense of “to know” 
and also the root “at” in the sense of “to move continually,” for deriving the 
word, These etymologies do not take us very far, for in Sanskrit every letter 
can have many meanings and so it is still difficult to say how a word with 
more than one letter was used originally. If “man,” the latter part of 
“atman,” is treated as a suffix, then the “Zt” is perhaps the same as the Greek 
“auto” in the reflexive sense of self-reference. But if the word was originally 
undivided, it may be associated with the root of the German “atmen.” 

In the Upanisads, the best explanations of atman are given by the T aittiriya 
and the Mandikya. The Brhadaranyaka also has a good explanation. In 
the “Brahmanandavalli” of the Taéttiriya, we read of five bodies and five 
atmans, which together are interpreted as the five sheaths (Aosas), as if 
the pure original atman were covered up with sheaths or enclosed within 
boxes. There is no reference to sheaths in the Ta#ttiriya itself but only to 
bodies and atmans. On the other hand, each 4tman is thought of as a bird 
with wings, tail, etc., because life is imagined to fly away from the body at 
death. 

The Tittiriya says that akaSa, space or ether, is born out of atman, air 
out of Zk4fa, fire out of air, water out of fire, earth out of water, plants out 
of earth, food out of plants, semen out of food, and person (purusa) out of 
semen. Purusa here means the physical man. He is the essence of food. 
The physical body is not the atman of anything else. Of this body, the vital 
principle (prana) is the atman: of the prana,'the mind (manas, not to be 
equated with the mind in Western philosophy and psychology) is the atman; 
of the mind, intelligence (vijiana, reason); of intelligence, bliss (ananda); 
and of bliss, the pure atman. The pure atman is not the body of anything 
else and the physical body produced by food is not the atman of anything 
else. This was the lesson taught to Brgu also by his father, Varuna, in the 
“Brguvalli.” Brgu wanted to know Brahman. Varuna asked him to learn 
that from which all living creatures are born and into which they enter. 
Brgu did penance for the purpose of understanding and came back with 





* Amarakoéa gives the following meanings of d¢man: effort, courage or fortitude, reason, own nature, 
the Brahman, and body. Dharani, another lexicon, gives the following: body, effort, own nature, 
Supreme Spirit, reason, mind, courage or fortitude, and differentiation of one thing from another. 

*Gaurisankara, Manbharidevi, Puttigram, Jamalpur, 1946, p. 33. 
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the discovery that the principle was food or matter. Not satisfied with this 
discovery, he appealed again to his father who advised him to do further 
penance. Through penance, Brgu discovered next that it was the vital prin- 
ciple (prana), then mind (manas), then reason (vijfiana), then bliss 
(ananda), and, finally, the pure Ztman. 

What happened in the life of Brgu must have happened in the history of 
humanity also. The primitive man must have thought that the “I,” which 
disappears from the body at death, is a shade, a phantom, a double of the 
physical body, and, because breath disappears from the body at that time, 
he must have identified this double with wind or air. It is interesting to 
note that the word “prana” is used in the Upanisads not only in the sense 
of the vital principle but also in the sense of air or wind. Sometimes the 
word “vayu,” which is more generally used in the sense of the physical air 
or wind, is used as a synonym for “prana’ in both its meanings. In their 
meaning as vital principle, both words mean not only what holds the parts 
of the human body together but also what holds the parts of the cosmos 
together. In the same Upanisad vayu is addressed and saluted.* The text 
reads: “Salutation to the Brahman, salutation to vé@yu, you are the perceptible 
Brahman.” The commentator says that Brahman means the siétratman, the 
atman that strings together the parts of the cosmos, and so it is.the Cosmic 
Person. The word means “pranavayu,” the life-giving vayu, which is directly 
seen by us. But both are vayus. The siétratmaka, that which strings, is of 
the form of totality (samastirupa), and prana is the form of the distributive, 
belonging to each being. Thus the idea that the integrating or synthetic 
principle of both the microcosm and the macrocosm is the same seems to 
be originally common to both the East and the West, and that later the idea 
of air might have passed or developed into that of the vital principle. On 
several occasions the Upanisads pass from each meaning to the other, and 
the exact meaning can be understood only from the context. 

The involuntary synthetic processes which work spontaneously within the 
human body and the cosmos are due to the vital principle, which co-ordinates 
and correlates the activities of the purely material parts. But the search for 
the atman did not stop with the discovery of the vital principle. The fact 
that it did not stop there shows that the Upanisadic thinkers were not 
searching merely for the life-giving principle but for the “I” in and for 
itself, the ground of conscious egohood. The next stage of discovery was 





*At the end of “Siksopanisadvalli.” See Ekddaiopanisadah with the commentary of Amaradasa 
(Lahore: Motilal Banarasi Das, 1927), p. 154. 
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manas, which is called the atman of prana, the vital principle, and so on 
until the pure atman beyond the bliss-body is reached. 

The bliss-body is what the Advaitins call the causal body, in which the 
whole content of human personality lies latent. Reason or the intelligence- 
body is the a4tman of mind (manas), and forms the body for bliss. This 
conception of reason is difficult to understand in terms of Western psychol- 
ogy. In fact, many interpretations and translations even by Indians create 
or involve confusion. What is missing in them is the recognition that reason 
(vijnana, buddhi) is not a function, quality, aspect, or activity of mind 
(manas), but that it is as different from manas as manas is from the vital 
principle. The translation of “baddhi” as “intellect” or “understanding” 
would be misleading, for intellect and understanding are processes of mind 
as understood by Western psychology. The words “buddhi” and “vijiana” 
are better translated in the Upanisadic context as reason or the rational 
principle, and we may even write the words with the capital R. It has close 
associations with the Logos of Greek philosophy and Western theology. 
For instance, the Sarnkhya calls buddhi by the name Mahat, the Great, also 
and says that it is cosmic. It is above the ego (ahamkara) , not below it. The 
Katha Upanisad says that objects are higher than (inner to) the senses,* 
manas higher than objects, buddhi higher than manas, Mahat (Mahan Atma) 
higher than buddhi, the Unmanifest higher than Mahat, and Purusa higher 
than the Unmanifest. The commentators say that Mahan Atma is the same 
as Mahat. Here buddhi and Mahat are treated as separate, the former re- 
ferring to the individual’s buddhi and the latter to that of the Cosmic Person. 
The Unmanifest, which the Advaitins equate with mdyd, is higher than the 
Great Atman or the Cosmic Person, which can rightly be equated with the 
Logos of Western philosophy and theology. In interpreting the Katha 
Upanisad we are hardly justified in holding that buddhi is a function or 
quality of manas, and much less in so treating Mahat, the Great Atman. 

The function of manas,’ as understood by the Upanisads, is division and 
combination or analysis and synthesis. It has as its objects pains, pleasures, 
desires, etc. The function of buddhi’ is that of assertion or the conferring 
of certitude, affirmative or negative. This certitude may be perceptual or 
inferential of inner or outer experiences. Thus the principle that confers 
existential certitude on our perceptual cognitions is buddhi. The Katha 
Upanisad, unlike the Sarmkhya, thinks that the individual’s reason is not 





‘I. iii. 10-11. The objects may be taken to be what are called subtle elements, which polarize them- 
selves into the senses and their objects. Many commentators interpret them as gross objects. 

"Samkalpavikal patmakam manas. 

*Niscayatmikaé buddbi. 
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the final authority for this purpose, and so it points to the Great Atman, 
the Cosmic Person or the Logos. However, neither the individual’s reason 
nor that of the Cosmic Person is the highest Atman, which is higher than 
the Unmanifest, which in turn is itself higher than the Cosmic Reason. 
Thus the search for the atman in the Upanisads started with the physical 
body and ended with spirit in its purity, in the experience of which the “I,” 
starting as a subject, ends as the subject and its own object and therefore 
as the totality of reality that can be experienced. That is why “atman’” is 
often translated as “self,” and its experience as self-consciousness. But these 
words do not convey to the Westerner the meaning which the Indian 
generally has in mind. 

The Mandakya Upanisad explains the 4tman in a different way. It is more 
concerned with disentangling the ground of the “I” from its experiences 
and less with the ground of life, mind, and reason than is the Taittiriya. Its 
contention is that the 4tman, which is the source of the “I,” is that principle 
which is common to the three states of waking, dream, and deep (dreamless) 
sleep, and remains identical in them all. If we are to find it in its purity, 
we must disentangle it from the three states. In the waking state, it is 
called “mundane person” (vaifvanara). The function of its reason (buddhi) 
is concerned with outward objects. It has seven parts or organs: head, eyes, 
life, middle part of the body, pelvis, feet, and face." It has nineteen open- 
ings for reaching its objects; the five senses,” the five organs of action,’ the 
five vital forces (pranas),'° and the four internal instruments."’ It enjoys 
gross objects. In dream it is called “taijasa,” because it is constituted by 
tejas,” psychic force, in which all urges and impressions lie latent. Here, 
also, it has seven parts and nineteen openings. It enjoys subtle forms of 
objects, that is, objects made up of subtle elements. 

The view that objects are made up of subtle elements needs some explana- 
tion. Most Indian systems make use of the idea of subtle elements as the 
source of gross elements. Not only the Sarnkhya but also all forms of the 
Vedanta make use of this idea. The Upanisadic thinkers believe that, as 
every sense has its corresponding object—the eye, colors; the ear, sounds, 
etc.—and as these objects disappear when the corresponding sense does not 
work, there must be a correlation between the two, and so the same entity 





” Actually the presiding deities of these parts are also important and are so referred to. 

* Sight, hearing, smell, touch, and taste. 

* Feet, hands, mouth, the generative organ, and the organ of excretion. 

Prana, apdna, uddna, samana, and vydna. These are the synthetic vital force, responsible for the 
sympathetic and involuntary processes within the body. 

“Manas, ahamkara, buddbi, and citta. 

* There is the possibility of incorrectly translating the word as “fire” or “light.” 
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must have polarized itself into the subjective and objective sides of experi- 
ence for the enjoyment of the soul (jiva). (Each element is presided over by 
a particular deity.) This polarization obtains not only at the level of the 
gross elements constituting the world of the waking consciousness but also 
at the level of the psychic ¢aijasa world of dreams, which, because of the 
polarization, must be made up of elements subtler than the gross elements. 
Further, without the operation of the subtle elements, the gross elements 
cannot be perceived, for, after death, though the physical eye still exists, 
it cannot perceive its corresponding objects, whereas without the gross ele- 
ments the objects of dream are perceived. So, the subtle elements are prior 
to the gross elements, constitute their latent form, and are their source. 
(Each element, subtle or gross, is presided over by a deity; and the function 
of the element philosophically is the function of the deity theologically.) 
The doctrine of the subtle elements supplies the reason that the eye per- 
ceives colors, the ear hears sounds, and so on. The modern tendency is to 
reverse this explanation; for it is now held that, unless one has seen a 
particular man during the waking state, one cannot have dreamt of him. 
The Upanisadic thinkers would accept this objection, but would still ask: 
Why does the eye perceive colors and the ear hear sounds, and what are 
the elements of which dream-objects are made? The totality of the psychic 
forces, which form the knot ( granthi) of our personality, contains this latent 
polarization, which becomes actual both in dream and in the waking state. 
It remains latent only in deep sleep. We experience sounds, forms, and 
some colors—at least the red color of fire—in dreams also. The elements 
of which dream-objects are made are the subtle elements. This theory 
seems to have some truth, at least as far as the secondary qualities of objects 
are concerned. 

In deep sleep, the atman is called “prajia,” because it is solid, intense, and 
integrated consciousness. Here all the senses, mind, etc., are completely 
unified (ekibhita) and, with their distinctions lost, are merged in the un- 
conscious state of deep sleep. This state is filled with Znanda, bliss. The 
idea that in deep sleep the atman is filled with consciousness and also with 
bliss is not easily appreciated. It is differently explained by the different 
Vedantins. The Advaitins argue that there is consciousness in deep sleep, 
because one who wakes up says that he slept well, and, unless one was con- 
scious, one could not have known of one’s sound sleep. There is bliss because 
the 4tman then has nothing to desire, no object to hanker after, as all the 
elements that constitute such an object are withdrawn into a unity, which 
is one’s own being. Everything comes out of the atman or the Brahman, 
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which divides itself into the subject and the object and pursues the object. 
When both subject and object are withdrawn into a unity, there can be 
nothing outside to pursue, and every desire becomes realized. But in deep 
sleep, the atman is overwhelmed and stupified by some mysterious dark 
force, the Unmanifest, and so it does not realize its true nature. There- 
fore, this shroud has to be removed, and then the fourth state of the pure 
atman is revealed. This is the real spirit within us. If one could enter into 
deep sleep and at the same time not lose consciousness, one could realize this 
fourth state; it is true spiritual realization. Thus, deep sleep is understood 
by the Mandikya Upanisad not as mere nullity but as something similar 
to the unconscious of modern psychology. It is the unconscious integrality 
of our whole being. 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad”* gives another clue to the understanding 
of the 4tman, King Janaka asks his teacher Yajfiavalkya about the light by 
which man is guided. The first answer is that it is the light of the sun. 
But when the sun sets? It is then the light of the moon. But when there 
is no moon? Then it is the light of fire. But in the absence of fire? Then 
it is the light of speech. But when there is no speech? (In dream, for in- 
stance, we are not guided toward the dream-objects by anybody’s word, and 
yet we cognize them.) The answer is: the light of the atman. So, to get at 
the light of the atman, we have to catch that light with whose help we see 
objects in dream. The implication is that this light is as different from 
dream-objects as any physical light is from the objects it illuminates. The 
clue for the light of spirit, therefore, is to be found in the light that illumi- 
nates dream-objects. 

The above analysis is foreign to Western psychology, philosophy, and 
theology, and yet it is a very important analysis for Indian philosophy and 
religious practice. Western philosophy and psychology call dream-objects 
mental and imaginary, revivals of the impressions of waking life through 
memory, and so forth. But the dream-subject, the person himself, would 
not treat them as imaginary or as objects of memory. After he wakes up 
from a dream, he may treat them so; but during the dream he does not. 
Buddhi, the principle of reason that certifies the reality and truth of objects, 
is operative in dream also; for, during dream, the dreamer treats the dream- 
tiger as a real tiger that attacks him. And the objects seen in dream also 
need a light to illuminate them, and that light is the light of the aman. 
It is that light which makes the experiences of dream the experiences of the 
subject: it is the ground for the subject’s calling the experiences “mine.” 





WIV. iii. 2 ff. 
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Such is the conception of spirit in the Upanisads, a conception carried to 
the greatest depths possible, and different from the conception of spirit 
found in Western philosophy and theology. And it is different only by 
being carried to the farthest limit possible for human experience and intellect. 
This conception, therefore, is not the same as that of soul, which is the 
psycho-ethical personality. What the Upanisadic thinkers call jiva, the 
Buddhists pudgala, and Jainas also jiva, corresponds to soul. The Jainas 
do not use the word “Ztman,” but say that the distinction between the 
liberated jiva and the jiva in bondage serves the purpose. The jiva in bondage, 
according to them, is the soul. The Buddhists are silent about the reality 
of atman. For the others, the Ztman is found within the jiva, but is not to 
be equated with it. Of the different levels of atman described in the T aittiriya 
Upanisad, the material, the vital, the mental, the rational, the blissful, and 
the pure, the jiva is constituted by all except the first and the last, though 
it often takes on the first, and the last is always present in it. It is the 
jiva that transmigrates; the material body does not transmigrate. There is 
no question of the pure 4tman transmigrating. The jiva in the process of 
transmigration has dreamlike existence. 

There is a term in Indian philosophy corresponding to the English term 
“mind.” It is “antahkarana.” The translators of Hegel use the words 
“mind” and “spirit” synonymously for the German word “Geist.” But, un- 
like the word “mind,” “antahkarana” is never used for the Absolute or the 
Brahman. Idealists speak of the Absolute, Absolute Mind, and Absolute 
Spirit; but the Vedantins never form a term like the “Absolute Antahkarana.” 
“Antahkarana” literally means “the inner instrument,” and is often translated 
as the inner sense. It is the instrument that connects spirit (4tman) with 
the external world and is the mediating link between the two. It is differently 
understood by the various schools. And in almost all systems except the 
Nyaya, the VaiSesika, and the Carvaka, it has both psychological and meta- 
physical significance. According to the Sarnkhya, reason (buddhi), ego 
(ahamkara), and mind (manas) together constitute antahkarana. And this 
conception is taken over by most of the Vedantic schools. The Advaita adds 
citta to the three. Antahkarana includes four principles, citta, buddhi, aham- 
kara, and manas."* The function of manas is to combine and separate sensa- 
tions and to cognize pains and pleasures; that of ahamkdara is to appropriate 
the experience as its own; that of buddhi is to certify or assert that the ex- 
perience is such and such; and that of citta is to collect together such ex- 





™ See the author’s article, “The Nature of Mind and its Activities,” in The Cultural Heritage of India, 
Vol. III (2d ed., Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 1953). 
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periences. We may say that citta brings experiences together into an apper- 
ceptive mass. 

Along with this psychological function, antahkarana performs a meta- 
physical function also, namely, that of evolving or generating the world. 
This function is clearly worked out by the Sarnkhya and adopted by the 
Vaisnava, the Saiva, and the Sakta schools. The Advaita, which is more 
interested in establishing the oneness and indeterminateness of the Brahman 
than in deriving the cosmos from it, makes less use of this Samkhya con- 
ception; yet, it has, on the whole, no objection to conceding empirical validity 
to the theory. According to the Sarnkhya, buddhi issues out of prakrti, aham- 
kara out of buddhi, and manas, the senses, and their objects out of ahamkara. 
This conception of the evolution of the world looks absurd when compared 
with the evolution of the naturalists. But if it is collated with the Mandakya 
conception, its significance becomes clear. It is the evolution of the psycho- 
physical personality of the waking state from the unmanifest unconscious 
of deep sleep. 

Because the Samkhya attributes both the psychological and metaphysical 
functions to antahkarana, interpreters think that the Sarnkhya is guilty of 
confusion. But there is no confusion, if the Mandakya explanation is kept 
in mind. This evolution is not external evolution but is internal to us. The 
significance of the foregoing, that the Indian philosophical tradition in 
general is the tradition of inwardness, can be understood in this connection. 
The world evolves when inward processes are changed to outward processes; 
and the world includes the senses and their objects. The same world is 
withdrawn when the outward processes are changed into inward processes. 
And because Indian philosophy attaches more value to inwardness than to 
outwardness, the Indian philosophical tradition has to be interpreted as the 
tradition of inwardness. This evolution has to be viewed from within the 
individual; otherwise, the Sarnkhya, the Yoga, and all the Vedantic schools 
which adopted or adapted the theory are teaching nonsense. If it is remem- 
bered that buddhi, the cosmic reason according to the Sarnkhya, and the 
Mahan Atma according to the Katha Upanisad, correspond to the Logos” 
and that they are higher than ahamkara, ego, then it can be understood that 
the individual ego is formed within the Logos and, as a part of the Logos, 
must issue from it. This is the downward or outward process of the issuing 
forth of the world out of the Logos or out of prakrti or the unmanifest, 
which is still higher or inner. 





The Katha account and the Vaisnava, Saiva, and $akta accounts should be interpreted accordingly 
with necessary modifications. For instance, according to all, the Cosmic Reason or Logos is different 
from the individual’s reason (buddhi), but the Samkhya has no need for a Cosmic Person. 
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The psychological processes involved in cognition and atributed to the 
divisions of ahamkara are the upward processes, which reassert man’s iden- 
tity, partial or total, according to the system concerned, with the Logos. In 
every assertion like “It is a jar,” we are reasserting our relative identity 
with the Logos or Cosmic Reason. Even in the case of the Advaita, it is 
to be remembered that many Advaitins maintain that the jiva is constituted 
by the reflection of the Brahman in the antabkarana.’* Thus, the antahkarana 
becomes a kind of source of the world, and its citt¢ reasserts our identity 
and continuity with objective existence. But in this school the conception 
of the Logos or the rational ground of the universe is not clear, as the school 
is not interested in developing a cosmology even as the externalization of 
inwardness. It may be at the most I$vara, the lower Brahman. But Iévara’s 
nature, as a principle of cosmic reason, is not clearly depicted. It is clear 
in the systems of those who maintain that the word or sound is the first 
evolute or emanation of the Supreme Brahman. In any case, mind, either 
as manas or as antahbkarana, is not the same as spirit; nor is the Logos the 
same as the Highest Spirit. 

If antabkarana is the inner instrument, of what is it an instrument and 
to what is it inner? It is the mediating link between the world and atman. 
Metaphysically, the world, for the individual, issues forth out of antahkarana, 
and, psychologically and epistemologically, the individual reasserts his iden- 
tity and continuity with the objective world or the Logos through the 
antahkarana. The antabkarana is the instrument for building up the world 
and for asserting one’s continuity with the objective existent world, not the 
world of imagination, through cognitive and other processes. It is called 
the inner instrument as compared to the senses, which are called outer 
instruments. But to what is it inner? Not to the 4tman; the atman is inner 
to antahbkarana. It is inner to the senses; or, taking man as such, it is inner 
to man. But does not man include antahkarana also? Are not the psycho- 
logical senses inner to the physical body of man? The distinction between 
the inner and outer is therefore relative. 

What is spiritual life, then, according to Indian thought? We are not 
asking here about the life of the atman, spirit itself, or of the soul when 
disunited from the body. We are asking about the spiritual life of human 
beings, the kind of life extolled by all religions; the life bent upon the 
realization of its spiritual essence. Only in the context of answering this 





There are differences of view on this point into which we need not enter now. Some say that the 
Brahman as limited or determined (upahbita or avacchinna) is jive. Again, that part of mdya limited by 
the antabkarana of the jiva is avidyd as distinguished from mdéyd. It is interesting to note that the later 
Advaitins were obliged to turn the acosmic principle of méyd into a constructive cosmological principle, 
but their work remained a tendency and did not become systematic and complete. 
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question can we get a significant meaning of the term “spiritual.” The 
answer is obvious: Spiritual life is life directed toward the realization of 
atman. Spiritual activity is activity directed toward the same end. 

It has been noted above that the word “spirit” connotes, both in the East 
and in the West, something inner to man. But is the life of everything 
belonging to the inner being of man spiritual life? According to Indian 
thought, it is not. But is it so according to Western thought? Introspection, 
emotion, and the feelings of happiness and misery are all inner experiences, 
but they are not called spiritual experiences. And yet, there is no objection 
to calling them mental experiences. Self becomes spirit for Hegel when 
its reason becomes actualized in ethics or, for Kant, when pure reason 
becomes practical reason and asserts its actuality. But, according to Indian 
thought, it cannot yet be spirit, for we are still within the level of the soul 
(jiva). Spirit is beyond the principle of reason, (buddhi, Mahat, Logos). So, 
ethical life as such is not the essence of spiritual life. 

Hegel treats the ethical, the political, the aesthetic, the religious in which 
God is still the other to man, and the philosophical as the life of spirit. The 
highest expression of spiritual life is philosophical contemplation. But 
philosophical contemplation is the work of reason, though reason has come 
to its certitude or actuality in it; it is at most the life of the Logos. There- 
fore, it is not spiritual life for Indian thought: buddhi, reason, though it is 
the principle certifying actuality (nifcayatmika), is transcended in spirit. 
Nor is aesthetic contemplation the same as spiritual life, for even the aesthetic 
life is transcended in the truly spiritual. 

At this stage, the question may be raised as to whether Indian aesthetics 
is spiritual. Tyagaraja, who was the greatest musician and composer India has 
produced, says that knowledge of music without devotion to God is useless. 
Music is regarded as the cult (upasana) of the Word or Sound Brahman, 
the Logos, the first emanation from the Supreme Brahman. This Brahman 
is not only the source of logic and speech but also of the aesthetic pleasure 
of sound, which is found in music. Thus, the Logos has three aspects, reason, 
language, and aesthetic pleasure. This pleasure is akin to the bliss aspect 
of the Atman or the Brahman, and is often called rasa, aesthesis. Almost all 
schools associate aesthesis with buddhi, the rational principle, however dif- 
ferently its relation to the Atman and the Brahman, on one side, and mind, 
on the other, is conceived by them. The experience of this aesthetic pleasure 
is, therefore, a spiritual experience. 

Then, is not aesthetic contemplation spiritual for Indian thought also? 

Both yes and no. Yes, because, when directed toward the realization of God 
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or atman, it becomes spiritual activity; no, when not so directed. That is 
the reason Tyagaraja says that knowledge of music without devotion to God 
is useless, for it then ceases to be spiritual. In one sense, every human activity 
is spiritual, when performed with the realization of its relation to the inner 
spirit; otherwise, it becomes mere selfish activity. Thus, ethical activity also 
becomes spiritual activity, when performed with this orientation. But ethics 
as such, as the science of the socially directed activity of the individual, need 
not be spiritual. As many ethical writers say, ethics becomes ultimately mean- 
ingless without reference to spiritual life, but we do not treat those systems 
of ethics without such reference as unethical. 

The realms of the ethical and the spiritual overlap so much that it is 
difficult to demarcate them and say where the ethical ends and the spiritual 
begins. It looks at first as though there is no criterion for this purpose, but 
there is such a criterion. Some of the writers on the Advaita, which is more 
concerned with spiritual realization than with ethical activity, provide a 
clue. They say that the Vedantic injunction, “The Brahman has to be 
realized,”"’ is a new kind of injunction (apérvavidhi), the general kind of 
injunction belonging to the Pirva Mimarnsa, which is concerned with the 
nature of duty; and its violation does not mean sin and does not make one 
unethical. It makes one unspiritual; and to call one materialistic for its 
violation may also be wrong. The spiritual good is the highest good; one 
who does not care to achieve the spiritual chooses the relatively evil.** But 
supposing one does not care for God-realization but is generous, and chari- 
table, loves his neighbors, does no harm or hurt to anybody, and spends all 
his energies for the good of man and society—we do not call him unethical. 
It is often said of the great atheists that they are great ethical personalities. 
So, our criterion here is negative:’® if we can call a person unethical for his 
not observing certain injunctions, then those injunctions are ethical; other- 


*T avoid the word “ought.” The Sanskrit suffixes “tavya,” “niya,” and “ya” mean “has to be,” 
“ought to be,” “must be,” and “should be” indifferently. There are no separate suffixes for the different 
meanings. 

* Those interpretations according to which the search for God or the Brahman is a search for what 
is beyond good and evil are not correct. It is, indeed, a search for what is beyond evil, but for the 
highest good. It is an “Ought” in the sense of the highest value, but not in the sense of ethical value. 
Axiology, in the Indian sense, goes beyond ethics; but the search for the Brahman is an axiological 
search. 

* Much confusion on this point in the writings of Western and Indian interpreters is due to the non- 
formulation of a criterion for distinguishing the ethical from the spiritual. Some say that India has no 
ethics; many Indian interpreters retort that it has. The former are right when they have in mind the 
major systems of Indian philosophy, for these are all concerned with the life of inwardness and salva- 
tion, but wrong in not noting the existence of ethical literature in the epics, including the Bhagavad-gita, 
the Parva Mimaimsa, and the smrfis, traditional texts. The latter would be right, if they had this litera- 
ture in mind; but most of them do not have it; instead, they justify the ethical character of Indian 
systems by pointing out that ethics is not self-complete but needs metaphysics and the doctrine of 
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wise, they are not ethical. Similarly, if we call a person irreligious or un- 
spiritual for violating certain injunctions, then those injunctions are religious 
or spiritual; otherwise, they are not. Almost all ethical practices are con- 
ducive to spiritual development; they are necessary conditions but not suf- 
ficient conditions. Thus, though spiritual life and ethical life overlap, their 
essential and differential natures must be clearly understood for purposes of 
systematic study and understanding. And the criterion for demarcation can 
be negative only. 

That the criterion can be only negative is supported by the fact that, when 
it is meaningless to call a particular act unethical and when there is no 
possibility of its being unethical, the distinction between the ethical and 
unethical is inapplicable to it. The practice of yoga for self-realization or 
God-realization is neither ethical nor unethical. The act of a monkey when 
it “steals” some fruit from the garden is neither ethical nor unethical. Even 
in logic and epistemology, one of the conditions for the possibility of judg- 
ment is the possibility of its being false. When the conditions for the possi- 
bility of its falsity are absent, there is no meaning in calling it true. Not 
only logic, ethics, and epistemology, but also any theory of spiritual life 
requires a similar possibility as a necessary condition. 

But life is one, and does not permit of clear-cut demarcation of spiritual 
and ethical practices. They overlap, though the spiritual extends beyond the 
ethical. Just as there are certain acts which are neither ethical nor unethical 
and may therefore be designated as non-ethical, there are certain acts which 
are neither spiritual nor unspiritual, but non-spiritual. So, also, there are 
certain forms of awareness such as my awareness of the objects of my imagi- 
nation which are neither true nor false: we may say that they are not untrue 
but non-true. What is non-spiritual may be either ethical or non-ethical. 
If this problem were posed to Indian philosophers, they would say that the 
unethical cannot be spiritual. But the ethical may be non-spiritual and at 
certain stages may be regarded as unspiritual, because it is a definite impedi- 
ment to samadhi, meditative trance, in which spiritual realization becomes 
perfect. According to the Jainas, bondage consists in being bound down by 





salvation for completion. But this justification is not new to Western thought; nor does it make the 
Indian philosophical systems systems of ethics. None of the classical or modern philosophers has worked 
out any of the great systems into a system of ethics, which is a real desideratum now. It is often pointed 
out that the Advaita supplies the highest moral criterion: the self (dtman) is the same in all, and so, 
when a man works for the good of another, it is the first step toward finding one’s own self in another. 
But this criterion does not stand the test of practical logic: one may retort that, if the self is the same 
in all, doing good to oneself must be doing good to another. The crux of the problem is this: é¢tman 
is inward and ethical activity is outward; and inwardness and outwardness have to be systematically 
related. See the author’s article, “Indian Philosophy: Its Attitude to the World,” The Vedanta Kesari, 
November and December, 1944; and “The Advaita and the Moral Paradoxes,” ibid., November, 1939. 
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karma, action, both good and bad. The opinions of the Buddhists and the 
Vedantins are similar, though they understand karma differently. Spiritual 
realization lies, therefore, beyond ethics.” But both ethical and spiritual 
practices have to be carried out by the selfsame man; the personality that 
obeys ethical injunctions is the same personality that obeys the spiritual. It 
is the same integrality of man from which the acts issue forth, whether they 
are spiritual, ethical, or merely physical. This kind of integrality has not 
been well understood, though it has been recognized by the Indian systems:”* 

Is the spiritual, as understood by Indian thinkers, the same as the intuitive 
or the aesthetic, as opposed to the intellectual? F. S. C. Northrop, in his 
three books, The Meeting of East and West, The Logic of the Sciences and 
the Humanities, and The Taming of the Nations, has contended that it is.” 
The Indian may be wrong in thinking that the words “aesthetic” and 
“intuitive” do not connote the same as the spiritual, even to the Western 
mind. Hegel, indeed, treated the ethical and the aesthetic as phases of the 
spiritual, but then he included the intellectual or the theoretic also in the 
spiritual. Generally, the Indian would say that the spiritual is beyond all 
these. Pitirim A. Sorokin is right in pointing out that the words “aesthetic” 
and “intuitive” have a higher and a lower meaning.” Unless this distinc- 
tion is clearly worked out, everyone who combines the aesthetic and intel- 
lectual components of cognition—and, in fact, everyone does so naturally— 
will have to be treated as a yogé or mystic, according to Northrop. If this 
distinction between the lower and the higher meanings is kept clearly in 
mind and their combination with the intellectual components adequately 
examined, the result will be somewhat similar to Hegel’s The Phenome- 
nology of Mind, with certain very important differences, because intellect 
or philosophy reigns supreme in. Hegel’s philosophy, whereas it has to be 
transcended by the spiritual, according to Indian thought. 

According to Indian thought, then, aesthetics can be a science of spiritual 
discipline, though it need not be. And this discipline refers to aesthesis (rasa) 





*T cannot accept that one who does not practice samadhi is unethical. To say that he is unethical 
is not only against the Vedanta itself, which says that the injunction is an eparvevidhi, but also against 
common usage. 

™ That is why I have been saying that critico-integral humanism or critical humanism is the need of 
the hour in India. It is the need of the hour for the Western nations also for other, though similar, 
reasons. See my articles, “Critical Humanism: An Indian View,” The Personalist, July, 1951; and “The 
Humanism the Present Needs,” Proceedings of the XIth International Congress of Philosophy. (Amster- 
dam: North-Holland Publishing Company, 1953.) 

*F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946); The 
Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947); The Taming of the 
Nations: A Study of the Cultural Bases of International Policy (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952). 

*Social Philosophies of an Age of Crisis (London: Adams and Charles Black, 1952), pp. 248-249. 

*T feel that the classification of concepts or universals has to be much more diverse and elaborate 
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or aesthetic experience in its higher meaning, but not in its meaning as 
sense intuition. Every sense-datum or sensation may have an aesthetic aspect. 
But, when this is not recognized, it has no aesthetic value for man, and so 
there can be no aesthetics at that level for him. Similarly, even in the 
intuitive attitudes of the so-called Eastern man, the intellectual element may 
also be present. If he has not utilized it, the reason may be that he has not 
disengaged it from the intuitive. But can it be disengaged from the spiritual? 
It can be and has been disengaged from sense intuition, and so the material 
“sciences have progressed. Thought can think of things and also of thoughts. 
?But the intellectual element cannot be disentangled from the spiritual, be- 
cause the spiritual, which includes the intellectual and transcends it, would 
then cease to be spiritual. It is true, we speculate about spiritual life just as 
we think about material things; but there is no manipulation of spiritual 
life as there is of material things. Spirit is within thought; but material 
things are outside thought. That is why Indian thought, which is concerned 
mainly and primarily with the spiritual, does not speak so much of this dis- 
entanglement and does not concern itself with this problem so much as does 
Greek philosophy. Nevertheless, systems like the Nyaya and the Vaisesika, 
which are more concerned with cosmology than most of the Vedantic 
systems, have comparatively elaborate discussions on intellectual processes 
as such. 

One very important point to note in this connection is that, when we take 
aesthetics in its higher sense as a form of spiritual discipline, almost all 
schools consider aesthesis (rasa) a quality of buddhi, reason or the Logos. 
Aesthetics, therefore, is not opposed to reason or intellect,” but aesthesis is 
had when buddhi is made pure (sattvika), for it is only then that it approaches 
the Logos or the objective cosmic reason and can clearly hold or reflect the 
essence of spirit, which is still beyond.”* Aesthesis is thus a quality of the 
rational principle, which is substantive and therefore primary. And the 
reason Indian thinkers do not utilize buddhi for building up ethical and 
scientific thought lies primarily in their overwhelming interest in the 
problems of salvation, but also in the lack of opportunities to develop this 
line of thought. 

Man’s being has two dimensions, the inward and the outward. The 
Katha Upanisad says that the Lord created the senses as outward looking 





than that which Northrop gives in his The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities, if the attempt 
is made. 

> Perhaps Northrop also does not think that they are opposed; otherwise, he would not have advo- 
cated their synthesis. 

*® The relation between buddhi and spirit is variously understood by the several systems. 
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(parafici), and so man perceives with the senses only external objects; but 
one who wants eternal life closes his senses and looks at the inner spirit. 
But with what can one look at the inner spirit? The instrument here is 
mind (antahkarana).”" Without the antabkarana we cannot know the objects 
of the external world, nor can we get at the inner spirit. The two dimensions 
of man’s being are the directions of his activity, the inward and the outward. 
And every action, excluding the purely spiritual, can be measured or evalu- 
ated in both ways. The inward becomes spiritual when it is directed delib- 
erately toward atman, and no inward activity becomes spiritual unless it is 
so directed. Introspection is an inward activity, but not necessarily spiritual. 
Again, inner activity is not inward activity. Imagination is inner activity, 
but not inward activity; it is inner outward activity. Inward activity is activity 
turned toward the inner. The Katha Upanisad™ says that objects are inner 
to the senses, manas to objects, buddhi to manas, Mahan Atma to buddhi, the 
Unmanifest to Mahan Atma, and spirit to the Unmanifest. As the world is 
the result of turning the process outward, spiritual realization lies in chang- 
ing the direction of the process inward toward spirit. The main interest 
of all Indian philosophers except the Carvakas is in explaining and uphold- 
ing the importance of this process of inwardness. Whenever an Indian calls 
a man spiritual, he means that the man attaches the highest value to the 
life of inwardness. Ethical and aesthetic activities become phases of the 
spiritual only when they are deliberately and consciously viewed as activities 
leading inward toward spirit. And because these activities have to be know- 
ingly viewed as directed toward atman, many philosophers tend to give a 
higher place to knowledge (j#ana) and devotion (bhakti) to the Lord than 
to action (karma). 

Every activity of man, economic, ethical, aesthetic, prayer and other forms 
of devotional acts, and the practice of yoga as prescribed by Patajfijali, can 
be viewed as spiritual activity, provided its inward significance is recognized. 
So, Indian thought has many yogas, techniques leading to spiritual realiza- 
tion or union, or margas, ways leading to the same. Quite often marga and 
yoga are interchanged as synonyms. Jianamarga, the way of knowledge, is 
called also jfianayoga. Karmamarga, the way of action, is called also karma- 
yoga, and so on. Even the practice of music is called nadabrahmayoga, the 
yoga of the Sound Brahman, which is to lead ultimately beyond the Sound 
Brahman itself. But, though every activity has its spiritual side, its inward 


*" See II. iv. 1; and II. iv. 11. 
TI. iii. 13. 
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- significance has to be recognized when it is being performed if it is to be i} 
<a spiritual. And the recognition, if the man is to be called spiritual, is not to | 
aces be theoretical but experiential, as is the love of the beloved, which is not | 
<a true if it is merely theoretical. Because it is difficult for another person to | 
know whether experiential recognition of the inward significance is there i 
ard. or not, it has become common to call only those persons spiritual who, with 
alu- the help of some yogic techniques, turn their gaze inward toward spirit. 1 
lib- The man whose senses are withdrawn into manas, manas into buddhi, and | 
t so forth, does not and cannot have any attachment to the objects of the | 
ual. senses; and so, detachment from the objects of the world is considered to iy 
vity, be another mark of spiritual life. Yet, it is only a mark, not the same as i] 
vity spirituality. Even in deep sleep, for example, the senses and even antahkarana i} 
ner are withdrawn, but they are withdrawn at most into the Unmanifest or its } 
, the part, not into 4tman. Hence, entering deep sleep is not necessarily spiritual. A] 
Id is It is difficult to identify a true karmayogi, who sincerely says within him- | 
ang- self: “Lord, I am doing my duty; let thy will be done.” But it is less difficult 
rest to recognize a truly spiritual man when he renounces the world. Hence, i] 
old- spirituality is associated, in the popular mind, with renunciation. But all : 
calls these are external marks; the man himself alone, if anyone, can know i 
the whether he is truly spiritual or not. The essence of spiritual activity is 
the inward activity directed toward spirit, whether the activity is ethical, aesthetic, 
ities or devotional. But inwardness takes one beyond the three, and it is there, 
owe beyond, that the purely spiritual begins and is so recognized by Indian 
ve a@ f thinkers. Thus, the spiritual is not anti-ethical but supra-ethical, not anti- 
than aesthetic but supra-aesthetic, beyond the stage at which the ethical, the 
aesthetic, etc., are transcended. ; 
ms 65 But can man as man transcend the ethical and the aesthetic in order to : 
can | realize the pure spirit within? For spiritual realization, he must literally 
ized. “jump out of his skin.” Pure spirit, in whatever form it is conceived, is 
liza- beyond the physical body and even the mind. The Nyaya and the Vaisesika 
and understand spirit as one of so many entities; the Sarnkhya and the Yoga as 
se, is one of its own kind and as different from prakrti, primeval matter; the ; 
rma- Advaita of Sarnkara and some forms of Saiva and Vaisnava Advaita think 
the of it as identical with the Supreme Spirit, the source of both matter and fs 
und mind; and the other forms of the Vedanta consider it as being different from . 
ward or partly identical with the Supreme Spirit. In all cases, it is different from 


the physical body. For most schools, it is all-pervading. The Jainas differ 
on this point, and the Buddhists are silent. The body cannot, therefore, be 
a complete expression of spirit. What is not so much emphasized in Western 
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thought is that, as spirit is the innermost reality, spirituality is essentially 
inwardness directed toward spirit. Any philosophy that makes this emphasis 
is dismissed as mysticism in the West. But, if this is mysticism, then true 
mysticism alone contains pure spirituality. 

But man as such, who is a spiritual and yet a psychophysical individual, 
cannot transcend the ethical and the aesthetic. When he is in direct contact 
with the spirit within, when his senses and mind are turned inward, he ceases 
to be an ordinary man and becomes a supra-man, a superman in the spiritual 
sense. He ceases to be, and must cease to be, an ethical unit. Almost all 
systems of Indian philosophy recognize this change and emphasize its im- 
portance. But only one man out of a thousand can make up his mind to 
follow the path of inwardness; and, out of a thousand who make up their 
minds, only one can accomplish it. Hence, this philosophy, with such great 
spiritual heights, cannot succeed in becoming the philosophy of the average 
man, who, nevertheless, regards it as teaching the highest ideal. Spirit and 
matter are two extremes of man’s being; they are the limits of his inward- 
ness (antarmukhata) and outwardness (bahirmukhata). He cannot act, 
therefore, either as pure spirit or as pure matter, for what man, for instance, 
will consider the death of a loved one as nothing more than the disintegra- 
tion of material particles? So, neither pure spiritualism nor pure materialism 
can be an adequate philosophy for man; and yet, neither spirit nor matter 
can be ignored for directing his actions and life. If spirit is within man and 
matter constitutes his external being, it may be put as a paradox that man 
is greater than either, because he is both. Hence, any philosophy for man 
has to be humanistic, critically digging up the components of his being and 
yet recognizing his integrality. Hence, the cry that religion must be human- 
ized. And this humanization, in philosophical terms, means the equilibrium 
of inwardness and outwardness, striking at the right adjustment of the two 
dimensions. Man can be man only as an ethical, aesthetic, and rational 
being; otherwise, he will either be an angel or an animal. Ethics is not 
self-sufficient without spirituality; but spirituality, unless it is meant for 
supra-men, must get its content from ethics. True activism and humanism, 
which have not lost sight of the spirit, are not foreign to Indian thought. 
The Piirva Mimamsa, which is considered to be the most orthodox of the 
orthodox schools, is activistic and humanistic. It provides the basis of 
karmayoga, ethics, and legal codes. But as a philosophy, it has come since 
the rise of Buddhism and the Vedintic schools to occupy a secondary place. 
But, if we are to offer a spiritual philosophy for man as an active ethical 
being, a philosophy which can give ethical content to his spirituality and a 
spiritual meaning to his ethical activity and which does not ask him to 
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refrain from all activity, the seeds of such philosophy can be found in the 
Parva Mimarnsa, which is essentially a philosophy of action (karma) and 
which, when properly blended with the Vedintic, the Buddhist, and the 
Jaina spiritual truths, can give a well-balanced philosophy of life as a guide 
to the majority of mankind. Apart from ancient and classical systems, Indian 
or Western, a true and workable philosophy of life must give equal recogni- 
tion to the two dimensions of man’s being, the inward and the outward. 
Overemphasis on inwardness disables man from being active, and over- 
emphasis on outwardness disconnects him from his spiritual essence, with- 
out which his activity becomes aimless, for one’s identity in all acts, ethical, 
aesthetic, and intellectual, with the spiritual ground of the world has to be 
recognized, and it cannot be recognized without the necessary orientation 
to the innermost spirit, whether it is called Atman, Brahman, or God. 
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Mahayana Buddhism 
and Japanese Thought 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN the culture-patterns of East and 
West has been discussed in various ways. Every point of difference raised 
seems to have been disputed by someone. But, generally speaking, the exist- 
ence of sharp contrast is admitted. The purpose here is to discuss the basic 
nature of Mahayana Buddhism—the later form of Buddhism developed 
mainly in China and Japan—and see whether some characteristics of the 
culture and the way of thinking of the Japanese people may not be clarified 
thereby. 

During the course of Japanese history for the past two thousand years, 
various trends of thought, systematized and unsystematized, have become 
integral parts of Japanese culture. There were indigenous types of thought 
which were later organized as Shint6. There was Confucian philosophy from 
China, which became the backbone of the moral principles of Japanese 
society. The nature-mysticism of Taoism from China also permeated the 
Japanese mind. And, there was Buddhism, Buddhism in the form of Maha- 
yana, which originally came from India, but, again, by way of China. Bud- 
dhism was introduced into Japan in the middle of the sixth century. During 
the span of fourteen hundred years since then, it has permeated the thinking 
of the entire country. Along with Shinté, or, rather, rising beyond Shinté, 
Buddhism has often been the state religion under various regimes. For 
instance, under the Tokugawa regime, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, all Japanese citizens were registered by national law as members 
of one of the Buddhist temples. In contemporary Japan, there are about 
eighty-five thousand Buddhist temples and one hundred thousand ordained 
priests. It may well be maintained that Buddhism has been historically the 
most influential trend of thought in Japan. 

The main concern here is Mahayana Buddhism, but, to make the Maha- 
yana clear, one must examine, briefly, the original form of Buddhism. 

Buddhism was founded in India in the sixth century B.c. The core of 
the original doctrine of the Buddha is succinctly summed up in his so-called 
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“Four Noble Truths.” Truth number one: The given world is full of agonies. 
Worldly life is hopelessly painful. Truth number two: Why is this so? It is 
because at the depth of each individual’s mind there are cravings and desires, 
which make him over-attached to worldly matters. They make the mind 
distorted and dissatisfied. Thus, life becomes miserable. Truth number three: 
So, the way to make the best of life is to check such cravings and reach the 
stage of nirvana. “Nirvana,” meaning “blown out,” is the state of existence in 
which the light of life is blown out because all the flames of cravings have 
been extinguished. Truth number four: As the concrete means to check 
those cravings and reach mirvana, a system of mental discipline is given. 
The most important part of the system consists in the method of rigorous 
contemplation, which is variously called dhyana, yoga, or zen. 

Such is the fundamental framework of the Buddha’s teachings. In this 
connection and in relation to later statements, it might be well to comment 
briefly on the result of such Buddhist mental discipline. Through patient 
practice of it, mainly contemplation, one’s mind becomes more and more 
purified and tranquilized. And, at last, one is supposed to be able to reach 
enlightenment, an awakening of the mind to a higher experience. When 
one attains enlightenment, one’s mind is filled with happiness and peace. 
One feels no more cravings in the mind. And there is nothing more to 
worry about. The outside world is perceived with new, fresh value. This 
procedure involves nothing mysterious or occult. This is a purely psycho- 
logical achievement. 

The teachings expounded by the Buddha, however, were colored at many 
points by the ontological ideas of traditional Indian thought. The Buddha 
was, after all, a child of his age. In India, at that time, the philosophy of 
the Upanisads had already made great progress. The pessimistic view of life, 
concepts of karma and transmigration, and the idea of nérvana were all in 
the Upanisads. The Buddhist notion of cravings is also connected with the 
concept of karma. Karma is a kind of ontological latent force, comparable 
to inertia in physical science. Cravings cause karma. The force of karma 
ties a person down to the world of misery. So long as one carries karma, 
one cannot escape worldly lives, one life after another. Therefore, there is 
transmigration. When one reaches enlightenment, and controls or relin- 
quishes entirely his cravings and karma, for him transmigration is over. 
Thus, he enters nirvana. The ultimate ideal set by traditional Indian thought 
was to become free from the chain of repetitious births and deaths, and to 
disappear from this world. In other words, fundamentally, traditional Indian 
thought did not approve of life in this world. It was a negativism. The 
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Buddha accepted such concepts and took them into his system of thought. 
So, with him, too, enlightenment and nirvana, were almost synonymous. 
To become fully enlightened meant to disappear from this world. 

Though the Mahayana thinkers later gave a drastic turn to—or away 
from—the negativistic attitude of the earlier Buddhism, many concepts of 
the original doctrine of the Buddha were carried over into Japan as parts 
of Mahayana Buddhism, and had a strong influence on the mind of the 
Japanese people. The non-theistic form of Buddhist doctrine is one example 
of this, with the consequence that it emphasized dharma, law. The religious 
ideal of the main trends of Buddhism had nothing to do with the idea of 
a supernatural god. Some aspects of typical Japanese attitudes may have 
been derived from this non-theistic aspect of Buddhism. The Japanese look 
at social relations more from the point of view of irresistible cosmic law 
than with the spirit of universal love. They accept human destiny in terms 
of fatalistic relations of cause and effect, rather than appealing to the super- 
natural for special favors from above. 

The non-ego theory of the Buddha was another significant point. Accord- 
ing to the Buddha, a human being is only a set of integrated psychophysical 
elements. There is no central soul or self. To believe in the existence of 
soul is nothing but the result of distorted introspection. Apparently, for 
the soul-believing Japanese, it was rather difficult to grasp this conception. 
But Buddhism has at least discouraged on the part of the Japanese both the 
growth of an egocentric attitude and the development of an individualistic 
conception of society. 

For present purposes, however, the more important points in the original 
doctrine of the Buddha are: (1) his emphasis on the subjective aspect of 
value. He was not too much interested in changing environmental condi- 
tions to make life happier. His usual attitude toward the environment was 
simply to accept it as given. Accepting given situations, the finding of 
happiness within oneself by means of changing the subjective attitude was 
the essence of his teaching. (2) This emphasis on the subjective aspect of 
value is justified because of the possibility of the attainment of a higher 
experience. This higher experience is potentially attainable by everybody. 
By reaching this higher experience, one can find new value in the environ- 
mental situation. When full enlightenment is achieved, one should be happy 
in spite of any environmental situation. These two points, namely, the 
emphasis on the subjective aspect of value and the advocacy of the attain- 
ment of a higher experience, seem to be the persistent characteristics of 
Buddhism. 
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When the scholastics of Hinayana or early Buddhism became too preoccu- 
pied with intellectual analysis of the elements of the psychophysical world, 
Nagarjuna, the first outstanding advocate of Mahayana Buddhism, came 
forward in the second century to tell them that the essential point of the 
Buddha’s teaching was not centered on such intellectual matters. To demon- 
strate the point of departure clearly, he enumerated several intellectual cate- 
gories, and drastically denied that any of them had to do with the essential 
point of the Buddha’s teaching. Then he brought forth a new term to point 
out the sphere of higher experience. Had he been a German mystic philoso- 
pher like Rudolf Otto, he might have said “irrational,” but Nagarjuna used 
instead the word “Sanya,” which means “void” or “empty.” 

Such emphasis on the significance of the higher experience as the concrete 
ideal gave enlightenment a positive aspect. Enlightenment is, after all, a 
psychological achievement. Why can a man not enjoy this worldly life, after 
reaching the higher experience of enlightenment? Enlightenment, as a psy- 
chological achievement, thus became differentiated from the ontological 
notion of nirvana, disappearance from the world. The ideas of enlightenment 
and nirvana, which had been used as if synonymous, are now separate. En- 
lightenment came to the front, and mirvana retired to the background. This 
shift of emphasis gave Buddhism almost a Copernican turn. A negativistic 
attitude toward life was transformed into an affirmative one. A man may 
achieve enlightenment, and still live in this world. Not only that, but to 
become enlightened in this worldly life has become the ultimate aim of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Discarding the Indian pessimistic view, Mahayana 
Buddhism experienced almost a new birth as an affirmative system of life. 

Such a basic change in Buddhism necessarily affected the interpretation 
of the first concept of the Four Noble Truths. The first Truth says that 
this worldly life is full of pain. This statement still holds, but only within 
the limit of the state of mind of the ordinary, unenlightened person. In 
other words, it holds for the lower values of life. Once one is enlightened, 
the same life takes on new value. The worldly life becomes a happy one. 
One should remember that this is not to be brought about by the objective 
improvement of worldly conditions, but by subjective change. To use the 
terminology of Nagarjuna, it can be said that, facing the same environment, 
one can have either the supreme situation (paramartha satya) or the ordinary 
worldly situation (Joksamurtti satya).? So, Mahayana Buddhism admits at 





"Rudolph Otto, The Idea of the Holy, John W. Harvey, trans. (2d ed., London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1950). 

"Edward J. Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co., Ltd.; New York: A. A. Knopf, 1933), pp. 212 ff- 
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least two standards of value. In this sense, it may be called a multi-valued 
system. 

In Japan, Mahayana Buddhism has been diversified into strikingly dif- 
ferent branches or schools, each working out an elaborate scheme of tenets. 
But, with all the divergences, these “schools” are unanimous in stressing the 
significance of this basic point of the pluralism of value standards. 

For instance, Zen Buddhism is one of the powerful Mahayana branches, 
and has been deeply influential in Japanese culture. It is a system of prac- 
tical mysticism. It tries to lead its followers straight to enlightenment by 
the rigorous practice of contemplation. This system is very much afraid of 
the confusion between the real experience of enlightenment and an intel- 
lectual explanation about enlightenment, because the confusion is fatal. 
It teaches that the experience of enlightenment is like the moon. And the 
explanation of it is like a finger. A finger is certainly useful to point out 
where the moon is. But the finger is not the moon. If the finger and the 
moon are mixed up so that the finger is thought of as the moon itself, the 
mistake is serious. Unless one realizes the difference of the two spheres of 
experience and the two standards of value, one will never reach the higher 
value of life which Zen advocates.* 

Zen aims at the subjective achievement and not the objective change. The 
contention of Zen is that, in spite of one’s enlightenment, the outside world 
will remain just the same as before. Willow leaves remain as green as ever, 
and red flowers as red, they say. But after reaching enlightenment, to see 
them will give a pleasure and happiness never experienced before. That 
is, things do not change, but higher values appear and are attached to them. 

Since the sphere of higher experience is beyond intellectual description, 
the only way to represent it is by means of symbolic expressions. The enor- 
mous symbolic and ritualistic structure of Shingon Buddhism, which has 
flourished in Japan since the ninth century, is based on this conception. 
Shingon is a dualistic system. Its dualism consists of the sphere of phenome- 
nal representation and the sphere of ultimate reality—an ontological scheme 
showing the existence of the two different spheres of value in the universe.* 

In Tendai Buddhism,” the most philosophical branch of Mahayana, we 
also find an elaborate system of mystical metaphysics with the same pluralis- 





8 Daisetz T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, 3 vols. (London: Luzac & Co., first series, 1927; 
second series, 1933; third series, 1934). 

‘Masaharu Anesaki, History of Japanese Religion (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co., 
Ltd., 1930), pp. 123-133. 

5 Masaharu Anesaki, ibid., pp. 113-116; Masaharu Anesaki, Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1916). For the exposition of Saddbarma-pundarika-sitra, on which 
the Tendai doctrine is based, see pp. 16 ff. 
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tic tendency. It maintains that the eternal is in the temporal, and that the 
temporal is in the eternal. The universal can be found in the individual, 
and the individual in the universal. Each individual has his own standard 
of value, which is at the same time universal value. Truth is everywhere. 
Truth is pluralistic. When truth becomes pluralistic, it loses its absolute 
value. So, though truth is relative, it is still colored by the difference of 
standards of value. Now, ultimate value is set on the higher experience. 
Truths are divided into truth of intrinsic value and the truth of instrumental 
value. Admitting the difference in these two kinds of truth, the pluralism 
of Tendai still puts stress on the significance of both of them. A simple but 
celebrated parable about a house on fire is told in the Hokekyo scripture 
(Saddharma-pundarika-sutra) : 

A house was on fire. Unfortunately, a little child was left in the house. 
People tried to persuade him to come out, telling him of the danger of fire. 
But, being too small a child, he could not understand the meaning of the 
danger of fire. So, people brought out a beautiful decorated car and showed 
it to him. The child was attracted by the beauty of the car, and wanted to 
take a ride on it. So, he came out. Thus, he was saved.® 

This famous parable is supposed to explain the pluralism of truth as well 
as the significance of truth as a means. The ultimate truth does not change. 
But, truth as means must vary in correspondence with the occasion and the 
ability of the person. Tendai goes even so far as to say that, if the cause 
is right, a lie can be respectable as the means. 

One strange development in Mahayana out of the original non-theistic 
doctrine of Buddhism is the so-called Pure Land Buddhism. It takes a theistic 
form and has been formidably influential in Japan. A Buddha, Buddha 
Amitabha, and his paradise are recognized. The Pure Land School teaches 
that by faith and devotional practice to Buddha Amitabha, all shall be saved, 
and promises eternal life and happiness in his paradise. But, even this theistic 
system, when the ultimate existence of Buddha Amitabha and paradise is 
questioned, suddenly becomes deeper and more complicated. Its doctrine 
admits that the most important thing is for people to get rid of worldly 
agonies, feel saved, and attain peace of mind, not the ultimate existence of 
Buddha or paradise. The justification for such a theistic scheme lies in its 
being a means. It is justified because it is the only means of producing 
the ideal effect for the mass. So, logically, those who can reach the higher 





*H. Kern, trans., The Saddhbarma-pundarika or, The Lotus of the True Law, Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XXI (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1884), pp. 72 ff. 
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experience directly have no need to be involved in such theistic beliefs. 

Such, then, are the essential teachings and attitudes of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. It can be treated as a multi-valued system. The fact that such an 
unusual system has been developing so long in Japan and has developed 
in such a formidably complicated way seems to be worthy of serious notice. 

In spite of the great divergence of the various sectarian doctrines so far 
discussed, they have common points of emphasis. As has been said before, 
one is the emphasis on the subjective aspect of value. That is, to make the 
same given environment happier depends upon a change of subjective atti- 
tude. The other emphasis is the advocacy of higher experience. One should 
not take the ordinary worldly experience as the only kind of experience one 
can have. There is unfathomable depth in human experience. 

Now, our further interest is to inquire how far and in what way this pat- 
tern of thought has molded the ways of thinking and the attitudes of the 
Japanese people. Of course, the influence of Buddhism on Japanese culture 
is much more far-reaching than the two basic points just mentioned, going 
into every aspect of society and the life of the people. But, our approach 
here will be confined for the time being to these points. And presuming 
that such a pattern of thought has been saturating the thinking of a people 
for hundreds and hundreds of years, it must have affected to a considerable 
extent their way of thinking and their attitudes. The question is: What are 
the most conspicuous features of this influence?’ 

The peculiar nature of the aesthetic value of the Japanese fine arts is often 
noticed—its intuitive, detached, and subdued quality. The subjective values 
of the arts are deeply appreciated by Japanese artists. The aspirations of 
the artists are also directed toward the achievement of the higher experience. 
The ultimate aesthetic value is closely connected with the notion of a higher 
experience to create beautiful things, but ultimately to reach this higher 
state of mind. The skills and techniques of the arts are often discussed as 
nothing more than the means to reach this deeper aesthetic value. It is 
commonly admitted that religious enlightenment and aesthetic enlighten- 
ment are the same thing; the only difference is the matter of approach. The 
peculiar quality of Japanese art may be at least partially explained as a 
product of such an attitude.* 

The ethical system has had a strange position in Japanese society. Maha- 
yana Buddhism did not take up ethical problems as seriously as, for instance, 
Christianity has. The Buddhist emphasis was on the sphere of higher experi- 





™ Masaharu Anesaki, The Religious Life of the Japanese People (Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 
1938); Masaharu Anesaki, Art, Life and Nature in Japan (Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1933). 
® Eugen Herrigel, Zen in the Art of Archery, R. S. C. Hull, trans. (New York: Pantheon Books, 1953). 
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ence, which is detached from the life of the ordinary sensory world. So, 
Buddhism did not show too keen an interest in the moral discipline of daily 
life. Rather, it put its stress on the point that the religious ideal is beyond 
the ken of the good and bad of morality. Shinran, the reformer of Pure 
Land Buddhism, said, with deep appeal to the Japanese mind, “Even a good 
man is saved, why not a bad man.” As the result of this, the Japanese have 
the general attitude of taking moral principles as merely conventional. The 
moral principles have been taken care of in Japan by the Confucian theory, 
independent of religion. In other words, in Japan, religion and morals have 
been based on different principles. 

Often the Japanese are criticized as being weak in scientific thinking and 
underdeveloped in social concern. This may be true, to a certain extent. It 
is due partly to Japan’s late acceptance of modern civilization. But, also, the 
influence of the Buddhist thought-pattern must not be overlooked. Its 
influence has made the Japanese mind tend to accept the environment as a 
given situation and concentrate its efforts on the subjective side, instead of 
going out and pursuing knowledge about physical and social matters. This 
has not helped to stimulate scientific thinking or social concern. For instance, 
the modern ideal of Mahayana Buddhism also emphasizes the possibility and 
the ideal of finding paradise in this world. But the way it takes is different 
from that of Christianity. Unlike the so-called social gospel of Christianity, 
which seeks to reform and reconstruct society and establish a better world 
as the Kingdom of God, Buddhism tries to change the minds of the people. 
When a man is enlightened the world will have the values of paradise. 

The expression “oriental resignation” is used with good reason, as a way 
to describe the attitude of the Japanese. The Japanese certainly seem to 
take such an attitude very often. A Japanese often says, “Shikata ga nai,” 
which means, “It cannot be helped.” But suth resignation on the part of 
the Japanese, which may seem to the Westerner to be simply the giving 
up or the abandoning of things, may not be as simple a mode of behavior 
as it seems. To attribute this solely to the psychological effect of the regi- 
mented social life of the Japanese feudalistic age is much too simple.’ 
“Oriental resignation” involves more complicated mental procedure than 
appears on the surface. When a Japanese assumes the attitude of resigna- 
tion, very often he is trying with great mental effort to accept the given 
situation courageously. It may be even harder than going ahead without 
resignation. But the Japanese do this because it is their mental habit to 





* Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946). 
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do so. Since the Japanese reveals in his overt expression little of the com- 
plicated process that is going on in his mind, his attitude is likely to be 
taken as simple resignation. 

To accept a given situation courageously and calmly has been a traditional 
source of pride for most Japanese. The most serious situation of all, with 
no way of escape, is death. The Japanese are generally keenly concerned 
with the problem of how to accept the coming of death. Are you prepared 
to die? Or, in what kind of attitude are you going to die? These are favorite 
questions of Zen Buddhism. The Japanese are more concerned with whether 
or not one dies in a peaceful and happy state of mind than whether or not 
one dies in physical agony. So, in Japanese culture, death is not merely the 
natural end of life, but is the last important achievement of one’s life. Death 
is, in that sense, within the range of one’s life. This may also give some 
clue to an understanding of the peculiar status of suicide among the Japanese. 

During the long history of Japan, the influence of the pattern of Buddhist 
thought must have deeply influenced the ways of thinking and the attitudes 
of the Japanese people. But, since the beginning of the Meiji Restoration 
in 1868, Western concepts have come into Japan, with their rationalism, 
objectivism, “science-ism,” and “system-ism.” Everywhere they are having 
a strong influence on traditional Japanese culture. How long the traditional 
Japanese mentality which has been described above will endure, or what 
kind of alteration it will undergo, remains to be seen. 




















JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


Pantjasila: The National 
Ideology of the New Indonesia 


THERE IS UNREST in Indonesia today. Ever since it officially 
attained its independence in December, 1949, the country has had to cope 
with political crises, military uprisings, illegal armed activity and banditry, 
economic instability and social disorganization. To some extent all of these 
are the heritage of the cataclysmic changes wrought by the Japanese occupa- 
tion and the Revolution, the natural difficulties attending the birth of any 
new nation. But Indonesia’s unrest has a deeper, ideological cause. It is 
the expression of a profound spiritual malaise, a sense of purposelessness 
and societal incohesion, a dangerous shifting of cultural values—all that 
which André Gide once termed “the unreason of the void.” 

A case in point is to be found in an analysis of the new national doctrine 
of Indonesia, the so-called Pantjasila (“five pillars”) of the state, promul- 
gated by President Sukarno." These Pantjasila are (1) Ketuhanan jang 
Maha Esa (the absolute unity of God—implying belief in God), (2) Kama- 
nusiaan jang adil dan beradab (humanitarianism based on justice and civil- 
ity), (3) Persatuan Indonesia (the national unity of Indonesia—i.e., na- 
tionalism), (4) Kerakjatan (democracy), and (5) Keadilan Sosial (social 
justice). The avowed popularity of the “pillars” is one of the most significant 
ideological and cultural phenomena in Indonesia today. One hears about 
them everywhere, in schools, in newspapers, in brochures, in speeches, and 
in parliamentary debates. Pantjasila is the slogan of the hour. But a doctrine 
which is so widely expounded must for its efficacy depend at least in part 





*Sukarno is generally honored as the “inventor” of Pantjasila. See his address Lahirnja Pantjasila 
(“The Birth of Pantjasila”), originally delivered June 1, 1945, reprinted and published by the Indo- 
nesian Ministry of Information, Djakarta, under the same title (2d ed., 1952). Before their appearance 
in the preamble of the present provisional constitution, the five principles of Pantjasila were also written 
into the preamble of the constitution of the Federal Indonesian Republic as presented to the Round Table 
Conference at the Hague in the latter half of 1949, and into the constitution of the original Republic of 
Indonesia in 1945. See, e.g., Resultaten van de Ronde Tafel Conferentie (The Hague: no publisher, 
1949), Appendix, p. 133. The Indonesian Socialist statesman Sutan Sjahrir has elaborated on some of 
the principles of Pantjasila in his noteworthy article, “Our nationalism and its substance: freedom, 
social justice, and human dignity,” The Voice of Free Indonesia, April 27, 1946; May 14, 1946; May 
18, 1946, reprinted (mimeo.) by Republic of Indonesia Information Bureau (Djakarta, New York, 
1948), pp. 1-8. 
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on a broad and already existing cultural and philosophical substratum, on 
common agreement in popular opinion, and on traditional ideology. That 
is the nub of the problem. 

The climate of opinion in Indonesia is by no means so homogeneous that 
Pantjasila can reasonably be regarded as meaning the same thing to different 
people. In the country there are essentially three broad patterns of thought. 
The first is the ideology of traditional communalism, which in Java and 
parts of Sumatra has been blended with the social ethos of Hinduism. The 
second is the ideology of Islam, both in its orthodox and in its more modern 
manifestations. The third is historic Liberalism mixed with Marxist ideology 
in varying degrees. In a sense, Pantjasila is largely the product of the third 
division, but it is significant to note that leaders in the other two traditions 
have also attempted to reconcile the new national doctrine with their own 
theories. In the present paper an effort will be made to analyze the meaning 
of Pantjasila in terms of these three ideological undercurrents in Indonesian 
life, and to indicate some of the problems in the application of the doctrine 
as it is employed today. 


TRADITIONAL COMMUNALISM 


More than seventy per cent of all Indonesians still retain some connection 
with an ancient and all-embracing communal pattern, centered around the 
village society. The first thing that strikes one about this communalism is 
its interrelatedness, i.e., the various spheres of human behavior—-political, 
economic, or social—are all so closely interconnected that no action in one 
area is possible without a decisive effect on the others. For example, man 
is not a distinct economic unit, obeying the directives of the modern self- 
regulating market, while his social. relations or ethical and cultural values 
may be removed from or even in conflict with his economic behavior. His 
economic needs are conditioned by the total culture-pattern, subordinate at 
all times to a higher religious function. The second characteristic is the 
dominant influence of the supernatural, of an animistic or pantheistic world- 
view in which every event and natural object, including man himself, has 
a predetermined place. As one student of the village society in Bali once 
put it: “The Balinese villages are in the first place offering communities, in 
which the members regard the accumulation of material goods only as a 
means to reach a higher objective.”” Where the supernatural is believed to 
interfere so decisively in human affairs and in the welfare of the group as 


*V. Korn, Het Adat recht van Bali (2d ed., Amsterdam: T. Willink, 1932), Vol. II, p. 542. 
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a whole, much of man’s daily routine is concerned with proper, ritualistic 
observance of divinely sanctioned requirements, not only in sowing and 
harvesting and in clearing new land, but also in crisis rites, such as birth, 
circumcision, marriage, and death. The supernatural itself may be symbol- 
ized in a number of deities, but there is generally a strong monistic tendency 
in divine worship; God is not so much a personal being as the aggregate 
of supernatural influences, a Godhead. Where speculation about the divine 
has reached a certain depth, the “good” life is invariably interpreted in a 
mystic sense: unity with God, harmony with His creation, respect for His 
laws. 

The third characteristic of this communal pattern is its reliance upon tradi- 
tional factors of territorial affiliation and kinship. The village is in a way 
a large family, tracing descent from common ancestors. The village mem- 
bers are related to a definite area of communal soil, with which their religious 
life in turn is inseparably linked. Autonomous communities in which the 
territorial factor plays no réle of importance are very few; on the other hand, 
there are many groups where the element of kinship is relatively insignificant. 
But even in those groups, as, for example, the village in Java, the members 
of the community have a close sense of belonging together, a condition 
which is expressed not least by far-reaching and intricate patterns of mutual 
assistance and common endeavor.* 

We must note that the cultural and social patterns of the communal world 
in Indonesia are incredibly diverse, that laws, customs, and political structure 
exhibit great variations. Even so, it is possible to suggest certain generaliza- 
tions as to what Pantjasila means in terms of the ideological values of tradi- 
tional communalism. First of all, “the Unity of God,” and by implication 
the belief in God, entails an uninterrupted and undivided concern for the 
totality of the supernatural expression, that is, the religious life and the 
social, economic, and political life are not separate entities but are indivisi- 
ble—a “secular” sphere of operations does not exist. Secondly, God’s unity 
means also the unity of man and God, and the efforts of man to reach his 
happiness in an almost “mystic immersion” in the Godhead. This orientation 
is still quite evident in Javanese speculative thought, for example. Above 
all, the unity of God means—as is so clear in Javanese and Balinese pan- 
theism—the exhaustive regulation of all aspects of human behavior in a 
divinely sanctioned classification and correspondence system, in which every 
trade or profession, every day of the week, colors, metals, parts of the house 





*On Indonesian communalism, see H. Th. Fischer, Inleiding tot de culturele anthropologie van Indo- 
nesié (3d ed., Haarlem: F. Bohn, 1952), pp. 69-200. 
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or land, and so on are all related to each other and to the supernatural; in 
which hours of the day, flights of birds, the shapes of rocks, and natural 
events like rain or drought have all been categorized as omens of good or 
ill; and in which wisdom consists in the gaining of the knowledge of proph- 
ecy based on the immutable laws of the Godhead as revealed to man.* 
One scholar once wrote that “to the Indonesian the possibility of dissolu- 
tion of the group is unthinkable.”® One may add to that by saying that to 
the Indonesian, traditionally, the dissolution of the ties between the super- 
natural and the natural order is unthinkable: “God is all and in all.” 
Another “pillar” of the Pantjasila is the “unity of Indonesia,” a concept 
which among some modern Indonesian writers is interpreted as meaning 
“nationalism.” This concept simply has no basis in communalism. The 
unity of the communal group is determined by factors which only rarely 
transcend that of the village proper, or, more particularly, of the land area 
traditionally belonging to the village group. It is this land and the people 
who rightfully belong on it that constitute the socio-territorial basis of 
gtoup sentiment. To be sure, there are Indonesian societies, such as the 
Gayo of Sumatra, where the territorial factor is of no importance. The Gayo 
are linked exclusively by clan bonds, and their clans live intermingled with 
one another. But they have the other important element of communalism 
still intact, namely, the closed-group existence based on kinship, with a 
loyalty pattern exclusively bound to that existence. In many areas through- 
out the Indonesian archipelago one also encounters extended kinship groups, 
village federations, and regional communities, but nothing on a scale or 
with an intensity of cultural and social cohesiveness that one associates with 
the idea of a “nation,” let alone with the “unity” of all of Indonesia. Of 
course, there have also been indigenous principalities, but these are, or were, 
governed along patrimonial lines, i.e., the ruler regarded the land and the 
people as his private inheritance and therefore his position was religiously 
legitimized in popular thinking. As Korn puts it: “The principality is a 
power structure, not a population organized as a nation, which participates 
in a corresponding system of public authority.”* Though the relationship 
between monarch and villagers is often a close one, the idea of the modern 
nation-state is alien to it, and again the religious factor obtrudes in this 





“J. Ph. Duyvendak, Inleiding tot de enthnologie van den Indischen Archipel (3d ed., Djakarta: 
J. Wolters, 1946), pp. 116-119; J. L. Swellengrebel, Kerk en Tempel op Bali (The Hague: W. van 
Hoeve, 1948), Chap. III. On the far-reaching implications of the ngelmoe, i.e., the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of divination and prophecy connected with this religiously symbolized classification system, see 
the analysis of Javanese primbons in H. A. van Hien, De Javaansche Geestenwereld (Semarang: J. 
Sluyters, 1896), pp. 77 ff. 

°B. Ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia, E. A. Hoebel and A. A. Schiller, eds. (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1948), p. 49. 
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relationship. The ruler becomes integrated with the traditional pattern of 
religious worship, as is still apparent, for example, on the island of Bali, 
where religious life is directed at three different temple levels, the individual 
or compound-temple level, the village-temple level, and the principality- 
or Bali-temple level. 

The social ethics of traditional Indonesian communalism is directed 
primarily toward the preservation of internal harmony and balance, the 
elimination of all disturbances which upset the divinely sanctioned social 
order, and the attainment of personal tranquillity. In its classic sense these 
efforts find their most cogent expression in the Javanese saying “tata ten- 
trem,” “peace and order in harmony.” Every member of the communal 
group must maintain this harmonious peace, particularly because the scope 
of human actions which are believed to be able to upset this harmony is 
wide, ranging from mere outbursts of anger to willful disobedience of religi- 
ous law and major crimes. Even an unpleasant taste or noise caused by 
another is an ethical infringement, since it disturbs a person’s inner harmony. 
Therefore, it requires legal redress, usually in the form of compensation in 
kind or service. A sharp distinction is usually made between the in-group 
of the village and the outside world of foreigners, because of the religious 
unity of the in-group. Murder committed by an outsider demands capital 
punishment, but if the murderer is a member of the in-group, the reaction 
is different, and some other form of compensation—not “penalty”—is 
sought, on the theory that capital punishment in such a case would mean 
even further harm to the magic balance of the in-group, already damaged 
by the initial violence.” 

Within such an ideological framework, compassion for all of mankind, 
including the members of the out-group, exists only to a very limited extent. 
Humaneness toward one’s fellow man must, therefore, be considered, first 
of all, in terms of the communal pattern of kinship and religious cohesion. 
And hence “humanitarianism,” the second pillar of the Pantjasila, tends to 
be restricted in its operation, not only by the cultural confines of traditional 
communalism, but also by the superiority of other traditional virtues. In 
the Indonesian view these virtues transcend the idea of Christian caritas, 
compassion, selfless love, or humaneness. The Javanese ideal of kaprawiran, 
self-control, for example, which is based on the ancient Hindu-Javanese 





*V. Korn, “Het Indonesische Dorp,” in W. van Helsdingen, ed., Daar werd wat groots verricht 
(Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1941), p. 121. 

™N. W. Lesquillier, Het adatdelichtenrecht in de magische wereldbeschouwing (Leyden: E. Ijdo, 
1930), pp. 7-8, 15, 107. 
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knight-culture, virtually supersedes all other ethical ideals; all expressions 
of individual emotion, including those emanating from love or humanitarian- 
ism, are regarded as extremely “uncivilized.” The Javanese ideal, upheld 
through centuries of education, is the Western medieval chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche. The outrages plotted or enacted by his enemies enervate 
him not; he is the symbol of unmoving courage in the face of imminent 
disaster. “Humanitarianism” is essentially secondary to this ideal.* 

Some observers of the Southeast Asian scene have held that the village 
society is basically a democratic organization, and hence it may be supposed 
that the principle of kerakjatan can be applied to it. This supposition can- 
not be accepted without some qualification. It is true that the adat, customs 
and laws, of the village can be changed, but this is a slow and gradual process; 
sharp alterations not allowed by the collective authority of the group are 
resisted. The individual has meaning only in terms of the group, and the 
emphasis in intergroup relations falls on the collectivity; the idea of “loyal 
opposition” by an individual or by a minority is principally unknown. One 
either abides by the collective will, or one moves away, or one is expelled. 

This process is well illustrated in the society of the Bare’e-speaking Torad- 
jas of Sulawesi. Decisions that affect the community are here reached through 
the common deliberations of the heads of families, in council (wa’a ngka- 
bosenja) assembled. One of them is recognized as the communal leader 
(kabosenja). His function is to sound out the desires of the family heads and 
his authority is limited by these family elders. Above all, his task is to act 
in accordance with custom; the more conservative these heads are, “the 
better they preserve the mores and customs of the ancestors, the higher their 
prestige.” The communal leader is, therefore, the “personalized adat,” who 
decides as each and every one of his fellow villagers would decide, and who 
can always justify himself by appealing to custom: 





“One does not think of advancing society: nobody desires progress. The Toradja 
thinks of his society as standing still. He regards the ancestors as those who have 
created the existing order of things, and who have handed this down to the living 
generation for preservation and maintenance. For one lives as much with the dead 
members of the family as with the living; family ties are not severed by death.”® 


*W. Stutterheim, “‘Iets over de cultuurbasis onzer leerlingen,” in Mededeelingen van het bureau van 
de Onderwijs Raad, V1 (Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1931), p. 27; C. C. Berg, Indisch Genootschep, 
April 6, 1934, p. 39. This does not mean that compassion has no place in communal ethics or that 
selfless love and friendship as social desirables are lacking. It does mean that a broad benevolence for 
humanity at large is not a primary virtue, except, perhaps, among certain mystics. 

°N. Adriani and Alb. C. Kruyt, De Bare’e sprekende Toradjas van Midden Celebes (Amsterdam: 
Noordhollandse Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1950), Vol. I, p. 113. 
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This collective agreement on the basis of sacred custom does imply, of 
course, a measure of “democracy”: where all are of one mind the rules of 
conduct and polity do not flout divergent individual opinion. But this kind 
of democracy is a far cry from the kind implied in the Pantjasila and in 
Western political thought, where it is above all a vehicle of change, and 
where it permits differences of opinion and the free propagation of views 
contrary to those held by the majority. 

The communal leaders are by no means democratically elected by the 
group as a whole, at least not in the great majority of cases. For one thing, 
in virtually all communities there is a special oligarchy of elders, who in 
most instances are believed to be the direct descendants of the first village 
settlers. These constitute the nucleus of authority around which social classes 
and political authority are integrated. They are, in the first place, the pre- 
servers of accepted ways, the guardians of the religio-social unity of the 
group. The headman and assistants are not necessarily elected by the village 
as a whole on a basis of equal eligibility. They must have special familial, 
sacral, or personal competencies;*® not infrequently headship is hereditary 
with certain families. The leader is not only the implementor of the popular 
will, but his actions are governed by the immutable laws of collective tradi- 
tion, which supersede the will of an individual or even that of the group. 
Throughout, the sacred function of ancestor-veneration intervenes; the living 
elders as the decendants of these ancestors are, as one student has put it, 
themselves “the ancestors to be,”"" and the communal chiefs are accountable, 
in the first place, to these sacred dead. Hence, chieftainship does not so 
much imply a changing and democratic group-leadership as it does the slow 
maturation of a permanent sacred and indispensable authoritarian function. 
Finally, one may note that social class strongly influences political participa- 
tion. Outsiders or newly arrived immigrants, though as much citizens of the 
new national state as the persons in the nucleus group, are excluded from 
the latter’s prerogatives. And this discrimination can be removed only by 
obliterating the religio-social core of the village society as a whole, thus 
inviting its disintegration. It is quite evident, then, that the power structure 





“Among the Toradjas, for example, communal leadership requires daring, first of all. The Toradjas 
have great consideration for each other, are anxious not to wound another, and hence are not eager 
to make up their minds on any issue lest they cause offense. A man who is willing to take the responsi- 
bility for decisions is soon in line for the office. Usually the incumbent selects his own successor; the 
community does not so much “elect” the successor as confirm him and sanctify him, as he “grows” 
into his office. See Adriani and Kruyt, op. cit., p. 114. 

™R. van Dijk, Semenleving en adatrechtsvorming (The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 1948), p. 62. 
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of communalism runs counter to the political and social egalitarianism of 
modern revolutionary times in Indonesia.” 

And so it is with the fifth “pillar,” social justice, also. The sense in which 
this ambiguous concept is often used in Indonesia would be worthy of a 
Jacobin. Essentially it entails absolute democracy, a maximum of social 
mobility, the abolition of any differentiation based on class, economic status, 
religion, or innate ability. It is the natural companion to political “democ- 
racy,” reflecting the notion that such distinctions as a society may still 
possess should be primarily based on public utility. Kinship as a discrimina- 
tory factor, religious élites, and traditional social status, all of which are of 
such fundamental importance to traditional communalism, are contrary to 
the present implications given to “social justice.” 

Communalism exhibits certain tendencies toward democracy, political and 
social. In not a few communities, for example, certain religious offices con- 
nected with the cultivation of the land are elective and based on adult male 
suffrage.’* Social democracy is evident in the co-operative spirit that per- 
meates all bona fide members of the village organization, their inclination 
toward mutual settlement of common problems, their ever-present concern 
for each other and for the welfare of the group as a whole. It must be 
remembered, however, that not all these tendencies are free-floating pat- 
terns of behavior, predicated upon the ipso facto value of the individual 
and subject to continuous evaluation. They are predetermined, almost rigid, 
social functions, sanctioned by a religious authoritarianism that has none 
of the inherent flexibility and changeability associated with a secular democ- 
racy in the Western sense. 

The traditions of the aristocratic patrimonium in many Indonesian societies 
also interfere decisively with the ideas of social justice and social democracy. 
In Java, for example, the culture of the traditional feudal nobility had a 
sounding board in the village community; concepts of chivalry, restraint, 
and respect for divinely sanctioned order were basic to the whole of classical 
Javanese society. The court and the aristocracy—their emblems and attri- 
butes of power, their wealth, and their code of etiquette—were for the 
common peasant so many symbols of a religiously balanced social structure, 
in which every man played his rdle and in which class and social stratifica- 
tion were essential ingredients.'* These traditions, though greatly weakened, 


™ See Justus M. van der Kroef, “Foreign Aid and Social Tradition in Indonesia,” Far Eastern Survey, 
XX, No. 18 (October 24, 1951), 181-185; compare Korn, “Het Indonesische Dorp,” op. cit., p. 117. 
As, for example, such offices as those of the tena and the taat bai among the Apo-Kajan Dayas of 
Central Kalimantan. See J. Hoek, Dajakpriesters. Een bijdrage tot de analyse van de religie der Dajaks 
(s.l.: no publisher, 1949), pp. 27-33 ff. 
See D. H. Burger, “Structuurveranderingen in de Javanese samenleving,” Indonesié, II, No. 1 
(January, 1949), 1-18. 
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are by no means dead in Java. In other areas of the archipelago, too, the 
aristocracy of ancient times still plays a major réle, despite the leveling de- 
crees emanating from Djakarta. To the modern Indonesian, the continued 
veneration for the old aristocracy is a real problem; it conflicts with an 
egalitarian sense of “social justice” and social democracy. Unfortunately, 
it is not often realized that this class structure can have an origin and mean- 
ing other than the mere exploitation of the peasantry or the lesser-born. In 
the eastern section of the island of Sumba, for example, there is a society 
divided (as in many other areas of the archipelago) into three classes: 
nobility, freemen or commoners, and “slaves.” The nobility is further sub- 
divided according to a scale denoting relative purity of blood, a system of 
gradations which to the outsider may seem esoteric and meaningless, but 
which reflects a highly developed sense of an élite. The class of titular slaves 
(in theory, slavery was abolished with the advent of Dutch rule) also has 
its subdivisions. There is one group the members of which have more or 
less the status of “clients.” They are treated almost as members of the 
noble or royal family and have a high place by virtue of their intimate 
contact with their masters. Their function is not just economic—it is social 
and religious, as is apparent from the réle they used to play during burial 
rites and from their intimacy with the members of the noble household. 
The second group of slaves enjoys no such preferred position: they are the 
common laborers in the old scheme of things. It is important to stress the 
element of obligation—the hallmark of true aristocracy—between nobles 
and slaves. The latter can always count on food, shelter, and assistance in 
return for their services. Even freemen have been known to surrender their 
freedom voluntarily in order to place themselves under some noble’s pro- 
tection. Sometimes this has occurred without loss of freedom or status: the 
freeman goes to a noble for assistance, serves him, and is helped in turn.” 
The pattern of mutual assistance in society on a class basis seems deeply 
ingrained in this as well as in other areas. Today one continues to expect 
help from the nobility, as a matter of principle, even though slavery is gone. 

Class structure, allocations of power, judicial competence, and religious 
belief—all these may be inseparable, the concepts of one blending harmoni- 





*C. Nooteboom, Oost-Soemba, een volkenkundige studie (The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1940), pp. 29- 
34. See also J. M. van Lijf, ‘““Tana-Toradja 1905-1950,” Indonesié, V, No. 4 (October, 1952), 360: 
“Of course shortly after the subjugation of the Toradja country the slaves were freed— .. . [but] 
religious and social structure do not allow for the absence of a class of slaves. Masters and slaves also 
didn’t desire an end to the social bonds which existed between them; the first because they needed the 
slaves in the cultivation of their fields, the care of their cattle, and during big feasts and the main- 
tenance of their prestige; the slaves because they believed that they still required the protection and 
assistance of their lords and because they remained dependent on them, socially and economically. . . .” 
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ously with those in the other. That is why social democracy can have dis- 
astrously disorganizing effects on an Indonesian class-conscious society, why 
the interference of an alien government in the religious practices of a com- 
munity, however repulsive these practices may be from the viewpoint of a 
Western observer, attacks the accepted status of people in a class traditionally 
entrusted with these religious rites, rites which in the popular mind also 
hallow their practitioners and give their lives meaning in society. As one 
student has put it: 


If one were to ask a Toradja to tell what it meant to him to have slavery abolished, 
and to have the witch trials and ordeals prohibited, then he would probably answer 
in our manner: all lazy and stupid people of the lowest order have suddenly been 
declared equals of the thinking part of the nation, all sneak murderers have suddenly 
become inviolate, and all matters concerning which the gods decided in an earlier 
day, have suddenly become free from judicial recrimination.’® 


The unity of class and social, religious, and political functions, legitimized 
in the eyes of the masses by tradition, poses many problems for those who 
would like to establish “democracy” in the sense of “representative govern- 
ment.” In the traditional Indonesian world, the bearers of public authority 
are not necessarily delegates of the people; they derive their power in some 
instances from the sacred dead of the community, or from some divine 
intent, or because of special competence. Their tasks, actions, indeed their 
very bodies, are fused with the source whence their power came; they and 
they alone are “representatives” of that particular social order, representa- 
tives whose authority cannot, in fact, be revoked by the human group in 
an “election.” 

This principle underlies much of the traditional Indonesian concept of 
power, from the monarchy on down to the village officials. It does not mean 
that there is no check on the functionary’s action. To be sure, there is, but it 
often lies beyond human ken in the realm of sacred ancestral mandate and 
hallowed custom, from which one deviates only at one’s peril. Thus, meas- 
ured by the standard of who or what agency is truly “representative” of the 
people’s will, the radja, king, the priajib, regent-aristocrat, the maramba, 
noble, the grondvoogd, the land supervisor, and all the other semi-autocratic, 
patrimonial, and communal leaders are the legitimate governors of society, 
even though their position conflicts sharply with the Western concept of 
democracy and “representative” government.’” 





*N. Adriani, Verzomelde Geschriften (Amsterdam: Noordhollandsche Uitgevers Mij, 1932), pp. 
336-337. 

“On this problem, see R. van Dijk, Samenleving en Adatrechtsvorming, pp. 64 ff. Compare J. D. N. 
Versluys, “Maatschappelijke vernieuwing op Timor,” Indonesié, III, No. 4 (1949), 134-135; “For who 
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The traditional, communally oriented interpretation of Pantjasila, has no- 
where been voiced more unequivocally, perhaps, than in a recent parliamen- 
tary address of the veteran Javanese nationalist Sutardjo, who criticized the 
then premier Mohammad Natsir for being too “Western” and urged Natsir 
to return to the Pantjasila. Sutardjo’s views of Pantjasila are a good example 
of the attitude of the cultured, semi-aristocratic Javanese, steeped in the 
lore of his own civilization, and they illustrate the communal tradition very 
well.'* The “unity of God,” Sutardjo implied, is the same as the mystic 
Javanese ideal of tjinta asih, divine love; and “democracy,” the fourth pillar 
of Pantjasila, according to Sutardjo, is to be interpreted in conjunction with 
tjinta asih. Democracy in this sense means penunggalan kawulu gustil, 
the unity of God with his servant. It need hardly be pointed out that this 
approach, undoubtedly in keeping with ancient Hindu-Javanese cosmology, 
which is called Kedjawen, places the national state in the same setting as 
the divinely regulated village community, subordinate to the sacred power 
of kingship, which prevailed in Java in pre-modern times. It makes of man 
not a citizen of a republic so much as a potential mystic and participant in 
an immutable socio-religious process. How strongly Sutardjo is influenced 
by communal tradition is clear also from his interpretation of keadilan sosial, 
social justice, which, according to him, really means the system of integrated 
social relationships prevalent in the village, its emphasis upon gotong rojong, 
mutual assistance, and upon co-operation between common associates. Sutar- 
djo apparently did not realize—to quote one of his Indonesian critics, Takdir 
Alisjahbana—that the concepts of gotong rojong and co-operation (in the 
sense, for example, of modern rural co-operatives and farmers’ associations 
transcending village limits) “have an entirely different basis, between which 
one does not differentiate, so that one can say that co-operation has failed 
everywhere” in Indonesia. Takdir is putting it too strongly, perhaps, but it is 
evident that the communalistic approach to Pantjasila is one which is by 
no means in keeping with those of other ideologies now current in the area. 


ISLAM 


Nominally Indonesia is an Islamic country, but the degrees to which its 
citizens observe the teachings of the Prophet differ very widely, not only 





is a representative of the people in a society like that of Timor, where the genealogical structure is as 
yet more important than the territorial one? A society in which tribal ties are still so strong and the 
ties of another nature still so little important? A society which as yet stands at the beginning of any 
differentiation and which in fact only finds competent representatives in its headmen, that is in effect 
in the Radja himself?” (Italics mine.) 

See Cultureel Nieuws Indonesié, 1951, No. 6, pp. 34-35. 
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between individuals, but also from region to region. The average, untutored 
Indonesian lives his faith only to the extent of a casual and often haphazard 
observance of the five main religious duties of Islam and of a more exuberant 
participation in such Moslem feast days as Lebaran. 

Notwithstanding the protest of such scholars as Snouck Hurgronje, it 
must be noted that the Islamization of Indonesian peoples is often a half- 
hearted, negative affair, with the result that little of the essential spiritual 
content of Islam is accepted by the New Indonesian converts. Adriani and 
Kruyt give a good example: 

As soon as Toradjas after contacts with Muslims are no longer able to withdraw in 
their own society, in other words if they have daily relations with Muslims, they 
become gradually Islamized. A good example is provided by the village Sioeri on the 
seacoast, inhabited by Pebato Toradjas. This village lay a quarter of an hour walking 
distance from Japane and a few other Muslim settlements lay in the vicinity. Because 
of this location the pagan inhabitants of Sioeri had daily contacts with the Muslims 
and gradually assumed the same air of superiority as the latter, learned to use Koranic 
texts in their entirety as magic formulas, began to imagine that pork is very bad (they 
didn’t even cultivate these animals any longer), had amorous adventures with Muslim 
girls... . The conviction of these Muslims is more negative than positive: the main 


thing is that ome acquires a distaste for things, which earlier were regarded as 
harmless.'® 


The Indonesian’s Islam, in the majority of cases, is too mixed with in- 
digenous pantheistic ingredients to make him fully aware of the implications 
of his faith. On the other hand, there are many Indonesian Moslems who 
have been renowned as teachers and as scholars of the writ, who are held 
in high esteem and seek to keep the flame of undiluted orthodoxy burning 
brightly. Furthermore, while Islam has spread to virtually all islands of the 
archipelago, areas with an intense Moslem orientation (Acheh and Minang- 
kabau in Sumatra) alternate with regions where its influence is very weak 
(the Lesser Sunda Islands), and not infrequently certain sections, e.g., 
Minangkabau, have a long history of violent dissension between those who 
follow the adat and the traditional ways of the past, on the one hand, and 
the Moslem group, on the other.” 

This divergence and conflict bring us at once to the heart of the problem 
of Pantjasila in the Islamic sense. To the Moslem the absolute unity of God 
means, among other things, that Allah is the sole, personal, and complete 
manifestation of the divine, as revealed to man by Mohammed, and that to 
mix this belief with traditional animism, ancestor-veneration, and spiritism 





* Adriani and Kruyt, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 213-214. 
"On this conflict, see H. Bouman, Enige Beschouwingen over de ontwikkeling van het Indonesisch 
Nationalisme op Sumatra’s Westkust (Batavia: J. Wolters, 1949). 
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is a cardinal sin and theologically an impossibility.7* On no point is Moslem 
thought so unequivocal as in the absolute surrender of the believer to the 
one true God, and yet it is clear that to all but the orthodox minority the 
belief in Allah is fused with a worship of all sorts of supernatural influences 
and forces, personified or not, which are indispensable to the communal life. 

There is less difficulty with the second pillar of the new national philoso- 
phy, since “humanitarianism based on justice and civility” is conspicuously 
treated by a host of thinkers in all Moslem mahdab, schools of law. Yet, it 
is worth while to point out that humanitarianism, charity, assistance to “the 
weak, widowed, and poor,” as Al-Ghazali, for example, expounded it, are 
virtues which have an eschatological basis, that is, they cannot be divorced 
either from the divine requirements of man as revealed by the Prophet or 
from their capacity to assure man’s salvation after his life. In other words, 
to the Moslem the humane act is not performed because it finds its justifica- 
tion in itself—it is not an ethics an sich—but is performed in relation to 
the belief in Allah as the one true God and in obeying his will. To the 
devout Moslem the first two pillars of the Pantjasila are interrelated, of 
course, but to the majority of Indonesian Moslems, who have one foot in 
communal tradition, the connection is by no means so obvious, nor is their 
belief in the unity of God the same as that of the pure Moslem. 

One must note here another peculiar characteristic of Indonesian Islam, 
namely, its decided mystical orientation.” Islamic orthodoxy has on more 
than one occasion expressed its disapproval of seeking a mystic union with 
Allah, on the grounds that it is blasphemy; yet, in Indonesia it is often in 
these terms that the position of Allah is understood by indigenous Moslems. 
This predisposition may in part be the result of the pantheistic character of 
much of autochthonous religious life, which is retained despite formal ad- 
herence to the teachings of the Prophet. Especially in Java, with its unique, 
Hindu-influenced, culture-traits, the mystical approach to the Godhead still 
lives in religious tradition, and Moslem teachers generally use this mystical 
inclination in their dealings with the populace. Especially in times of ad- 
versity and stress, this mystical appeal manifests itself. As a recent report 
has it: 

The bureau of religious affairs reveals that in West-Java no less than 29 so-called new 


religions have come into existence. Although their adherents call themselves Muslims 
their beliefs diverge from the concepts of Islam. The cause of the phenomenon is 





“1, this connection, compare the interesting fatwa of the Indonesian Moslem scholar Abdul-Karim 
Amrullah in Indoresié, V1, No. 1 (January, 1952), 80-86. 

See Raymond’ Archer, “Muhammadan Mysticism in Sumatra,” Journal Malayan Branch Royal 
Asiatic Society, XV, part 2 (1937), 91. 
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attributed to the adverse economic condition of the population and the insecurity in 


the desa {village}. In their despair many people seek their salvation in the mysticism 
of a new religion.”* 


The orthodox Moslem aversion to mysticism, strongly evident, for ex- 
ample, among Indo-Arabs in the country, is thus at variance with the mystic 
character of the communal religious life. In terms of the latter, “the unity 
of God” is in fact to be interpreted as the mystic union between man and 
Allah in the traditional way, but this is abhorrent to Islamic orthodoxy. On 
this fundamental point in the Pantjasila, sharp dissension exists between the 
followers of the two interpretations. 

The idea of nationalism (or the unity of Indonesia) finds no sounding 
board in traditional Islamic thought either, although recent Moslem thinkers 
have sought to reconcile nationalist aspirations with traditional dogma. The 
unity of Indonesia as a political principle can at best be regarded as a sub- 
ordinate component in Moslem world-organization. After all, there is only 
one traditional Sunnite theory of the state, namely, that of the Islamite 
world-state under the Caliph.** On this point, too, there exists sharp con- 
flict in the Indonesian Moslem community today. 

There are at least three major armed organizations of Moslem rebels in 
the country today which seek to establish the all-Islamic state in Indonesia 
and which have been in open warfare with the government in the past few 
years. These three organizations are the Darul Islam movement, led by 
Kartosuwirjo, and operating mainly in West Java; the movement of Kahar 
Muzakkar in Sulawesi (Celebes) ; and the Moslem rebels led by the late Daud 
Beureueh in Acheh, north Sumatra. In addition, there are a host of minor 
Moslem bands, such as units of the Tentara Islam Indonesia (TII), the 
“Indonesian Islam Army.” These rebel groups have also been able to make 
capital of widespread popular discontent (especially in Sulawesi and Acheh) 
over the failure of the central government ‘to establish meaningful local 
autonomy. There can be little question of the intent of some of these Moslem 
extremists; as their flag they employ the Indonesian red-and-white, but with 
the crescent and star superimposed on it.”* The chief Moslem political party 
in Indonesia, Masjumi, which is a coalition of many diverse groups, seeks 
to establish an Indonesian state based on Moslem “principles,” a less ortho- 
dox objective, perhaps, than that of the extremists. Yet, the conservative 
wing of Masjumi is fully wedded to the idea of an Islamic state. The extent 





* Oost en West, April 26, 1952, p- 20. 

“J. Prins, “Hed Ir ische politiek en de toekomst van het Indonesische Adatrecht,” 
Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land-en Volkenkunde. Jubileum nummer, CV, No. 3 (1951), 268-269. 

* Ibid., p. 269. 
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of the cleavage between the Moslem group and other political parties is 
well illustrated by the dissension between Masjumi and the Partai Nasional 
Indonesia (PNI) on the recent question of religious instruction in lower- 
grade schools. Some elements in Masjumi proposed a Moslem education 
for everyone, which would be tantamount to the denial of other religious 
faiths in the country. 

Popular government as a political principle has figured conspicuously in 
modern Islamic thought, and in Indonesia, too, there are Moslem publicists 
who have (with varying degrees of lucidity) interpreted political democracy 
in terms of Koranic and Sunnite doctrine. An example is a recent publica- 
tion of R.A.A. Wiranatakusumah which asserts that traditionally the Caliphs 
were responsible to the people for their official actions, that the Caliphate 
was a competitive office and that no man has a divine prerogative to govern 
since that would be blasphemy, that in Islam headship of the state was an 
elective function and subject to the popular will, that parliamentary govern- 
ment is fundamental to Islam (viz., the advisory council of the Madjlis Sjura 
during the Caliphate), and that racial differences are abhorrent to Islam, 
as are essentially religious distinctions.” It need not be pointed out that 
on virtually every one of these points there is an abundance of contradictory 
historic evidence. For purposes of illustration one may, perhaps, analyze 
still another feature of Wiranatakusumah’s argument, namely, the supposed 
respect and tolerance on the part of the Moslem for the non-Moslem. While 
there are instances of such tolerance in the history of the Caliphate, it is 
also clear that on theological grounds a collaboration of the Moslem with 
the non-Moslem, based on freedom of religion in the state, is an impossibility. 
As Nieuwenhuijze has recently demonstrated for Indonesia, “freedom of 
religion,” in the traditional Islamic view, means the freedom to establish 
the Ummat Islam, Islamic world, in the state, not to give freedom to 
heresy.”’ Every man is free to follow the Prophet; if he refuses he passes 
outside the orbit of Moslem concern: “God will find him” at the appointed 
hour. There is here no tolerance for another faith based upon the recogni- 
tion of individual worth and respect for those who think otherwise. For 
the Moslem, there is only one consistent position if he turns for advice to 





**Al-Hadj Wiranatakusumah, Islamietische Democratie in Theorie en Practijk (Bandoeng: Pusaka, 
1948), pp. 5-25. Another Moslem writer, Hadji Mohammad Saleh Suaidy, in the paper Merdeka, July 
24, 1953 (see summary in Cultureel Nieuws Indonesié, 1953, No. 31, pp. 846-850), makes the same 
points. Islam stresses the democratic equality of all believers. The Prophet himself and his successors 
emphasized the importance of democratic consultation with the representatives of the people in matters 
affecting the common good: “All men are equal, like the teeth of a comb.” 

7C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Mens en Vrijbeid in Indonesié (The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 1949), 
p. 56. 
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his sacred tradition, and that is to create an Islamic society, and to dismiss 
all else with the Pauline query: “What have I to do with those that are 
without?””* 

That this orthodoxy is quite strong in Indonesia today is nowhere better 
illustrated, perhaps, than in the official religious policy of the government. 
Despite strong opposition from various quarters, the government of the 
Indonesian Republic decreed that as of February 1, 1951, two hours of 
religious instruction per week would be given-to all pupils beginning in the 
fourth grade. Religious instruction will be and is given in accordance with 
the beliefs of the pupils, in so far as there are at least ten of them in one 
faith. (Pupils of other faiths may leave the school during these hours.) 
The religious teachers are hired and paid by the government, and the govern- 
ment determines what kind of religious instruction can be given. The reli- 
gious teachers may not teach matters which offend those who adhere to other 
faiths.” In practice it appears that Christians obtain virtually no religious 
instruction in the government’s schools, since Moslem teachers overwhelm- 
ingly predominate. Christian children are, in fact, compelled to attend pri- 
vate schools in order to receive “public” religious instruction in their own 
faith, and most of them do so. The fact that the state is in the business of 
religious education means that Islam has become the semi-official state reli- 
gion, and, while no persecution of minorities is in evidence, it is also clear 
that many view the state and the Ummat Islam as one.*® Another example 
of government policy is supplied by the case of the Hindu priests on the 
island of Bali who recently approached the government's ministry of reli- 
gious affairs with the query as to why they and their religion had not been 
given recognition by the government. A government spokesman’s reply was 
that “in the first place a holy book and further a founder of the religion 
would have to be supplied” in order to get recognition. In addition, the 
religion would have to be recognized as such “abroad” and would have to 
“constitute a unit.”** The ministry of religious affairs is by the very mandate 
of its office required to look askance at anything but monotheism, nothwith- 
standing the fact that the state supposedly guarantees religious freedom to 





*Ibid., pp. 50-51. As van Nieuwenhuijze shows, the negative attitude of the Moslem for the non- 
Moslem is inherent in Koranic dogma. See, for example, sure 9. 

* Pedoman (Djakarta), February 7, 1951: Cultureel Nieuws Indonesié, 1952, No. 6, pp. 41-42. 

van Nieuwenhuijze, who points to the identity in Islam between the congregation of believers 
(ummat) and the people (millat), op. cit., p. 53. 

“Merdeka (Djakarta), July 5, 1952; Cultureel Nieuws Indonesié, 1952, Nos. 23, 24, pp. 537-538. 
Subsequently the Ministry of Religious Affairs declared that the pr ement of the spok in 
question was to be construed as being his own opinion and that the government was principally com- 
mitted to recognize any and all religions, including Balinese Hinduism. 
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all.** As late as April, 1953, a congress of Islamic scholars of the writ and 
Moslem teachers from all parts of Indonesia adopted a resolution to the 
effect that the state had to be based on Islam, that, although no one would 
be compelled to become a Moslem, the law of the country had to be founded 
on the Koran and Hadith, and that, while the structure of the state could 
be republican, the chief of state had to be a Moslem.™ 

Keadilan sosial, social justice, the fifth pillar of the Pantjasila, is still an- 
other doctrine concerning which sharp conflicts exist in the country, not 
only between Moslems and non-Moslems, but also among Moslems them- 
selves. As has been pointed out, the manner in which this doctrine is usually 
interpreted makes it akin to an extreme form of social egalitarianism. Now, 
it is a fact, of course, that the equality of all believers before God is funda- 
mental to Islam, but one of the questions is: How is this concept to be 
applied to one fundamental aspect of social equality, namely, the equality 
between the sexes? A few emancipated women-groups in the country hold 
the complete social equality between men and women to be a primary aspect 
of keadilan sosial. But on this point a controversy has raged within the 
Moslem community since well before the proclamation of national inde- 
pendence, and it is important to note that not a few early Indonesian Moslem 
women-groups have shown themselves to be champions of polygamy and 
of the subordinate position of woman to man in marital and social relations.” 
The question has recently become acute in connection with the granting of 
pensions to widows: should the government recognize polygamy by provid- 
ing pensions to all wives of the deceased? The problem is by no means 
entirely academic, for, while the majority of Indonesians have but one wife, 
the well-to-do or high-placed tend to practice polygamy. Progressive women- 
groups have used this pension issue to attack the entire concept of polygamy 
and social inequality, and several Christian women-groups delivered them- 
selves of manifestoes sharply criticizing the government’s tacit approval of 
polygamy. The position of many, though not all, Moslem groups in this 
problem, as might be expected, is one of unequivocal orthodoxy. Not only 


Thus the Ministry of Religious Affairs has as its first task “to maintain the principle of the belief 
in the Only God.” It is also charged with “guarding” the religious liberties of every citizen (without 
considering the polytheistic elements in communal religious life) and with assisting in the development 
of “healthy religious movements.” The word “healthy” in this connection is not explained. See Cul- 
tureel Nieuws Indonesié, 1952, No. 20, p. 348. 

* Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), April 21, 1953. It is well to note that many Moslem intellectuals, while 
supporting the idea of a state based on Islam, emphasize the religious freedom of non-believers. This 
has been the position of the more liberal left wing of the Masjumi party, led by Mohammad Natsir, 
former premier. The Masjumi as a whole has not accepted the idea of an Islam state for Indonesia. 

“G. F. Pijper, “De Strijd om de monogamie,” Koloniale Studien, XXI1, No. 1 (1937), 48. See also 
J. Prins, Adat en Islamietische Plichtenleer in Indonesié (The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 1950), Chap. IV. 
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did some Masjumi leaders and Moslem schoolmen or leaders (kiajihs) 
support polygamy and the subordinate position of woman (provided the 
“humanitarian” basis of marriage as commanded by Allah is observed), but 
they have recently spoken out firmly also in opposition to coeducation in 
the schools.** In this respect Indonesia should not emulate Turkey or Egypt: 
“Islam has pedagogically its own philosophy and world view. It is the desire 
of Islamic pedagogy that men and women in society occupy a place in 
accordance with their nature and capabilities. Non-mixed education for boys 
and girls in the intermediate schools we regard as a necessity. . . ,” says a 
Masjumi spokesman.*® How far these orthodox tendencies are prevalent 
among the young Indonesian Moslems is apparent from a recent resolution 
of the Paladjar Islam Indonesia (PII), an association of Islamite pupils, 
which urged all students to boycott a recent Indonesian-made motion picture, 
“Between Heaven and Earth,” because it was “destructive of original Indo- 
nesian values.” The PII also requested the government to censor all films 
played in Indonesia, locally as well as nationally, in order to ward off “con- 
tamination inimical to Indonesian culture.”** Why this drastic resolution? 
The answer is that “Between Heaven and Earth” is one of the first Indonesian 
“kissing” films, portraying hero and heroine on a plane of implied social 
equality (in the best traditions of Hollywood). 

Perhaps the fundamental problem of Indonesian Islam stems from the 
fact that its followers cannot ignore the traditional all-pervading doctrines 
of their faith in their application to all spheres of human behavior. A 
“secular” Islamic state means, as in the case of Turkey, a subordination of 
religious precepts to political theory and national ideologies, but few Indo- 
nesian Moslems are willing to take this step. On the one hand, there are 
those who regard religion as indispensable in the operations of the state; on 
the other hand, there are those who regard religion as a private affair, “the 
abyss between these two groups becomes increasingly wider.”** 

The problem has been aggravated in the past two years by the increasing 
polarization of political extremes, represented in the public arena by the 
Masjumi party, on the one hand, and by the Persatuan Nasional Indonesia 
(in alliance with such parties as the more conservative Persatuan Indonesia 
Raja and the Muscovite Partai Kommunis Indonesia), on the other. Inter- 
national politics have also entered into the situation. Many in the Masjumi 
are pro-Western, not the least because they are vehemently anti-Communism, 





*Cultureel Nieuws Indonesié, 1952, No. 24, pp. 550-555. 
* Ibid., 1952, No. 20, pp. 391-392. 

* Mimbar Umum (Medan), January 23, 1951. 

Prins, “Hedendaagse Indonesische Politiek,” op. cit., p. 271. 
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and they have accused the PNI of being the stooges of the Communists. 
According to a pronouncement of President Sukarno, the government pos- 
sesses “undoubted proof” that Kahar Muzakkar and Kartosuwirjo have made 
overtures in the direction of the West, seeking support from the U.S. in 
their fight against Communism in Indonesia. The issue of the Islamic state, 
long dormant, may be said to have become acute when on January 27, 1953, 
during a tour through Kalimantan, President Sukarno declared that Indo- 
nesia was now a national state, and that if the state were to be based only 
on Islam many non-Moslem regions would secede from the Republic. Re- 
action to this view was instant and vehement. Isa Anshary, the influential 
Masjumi leader for West Java, who for some time now has been denouncing 
the “irreligious” influence of Communism and its allies, declared Sukarno’s 
speech to be undemocratic and unconstitutional, and an Islamic students’ 
association charged that Sukarno was encouraging separatism by this kind 
of talk. The conservative Moslem party, Nahdatul Ulama, similarly criti- 
cized the president’s statement. Later, spokesmen for the president tried to 
point out that Sukarno was concerned over threats of secession by non-Islamic 
groups if Indonesia declared itself to be a Moslem state, and that he was 
acting in the best interests of the country. Since then Sukarno has repeatedly 
declarci that the principles of Islam are by no means in conflict with the 
doctrine of a national state as envisaged by the Pantjasila. As he put it at 
one time in a speech: “Really, friends, if there is anything in the Indonesian 
wor which would be in conflict with Islam, I would be the first to resist 
’ But the debate has continued to rage until this day. 


* this debate few writers in Indonesia seem to have any clear idea of 
what the Islamic state implies. Most conveniently pass over the principle 
of theocracy traditionally inherent in it, which makes of the government 
merely the adjunct and implementor of the law of the religious community. 
They have also passed over the harsh dynastic despotism of the Caliphate 
and have endeavored to show that Islam is really the basis of a democratic 
state by drawing quotations from the Koran and the Sunnah showing the 
importance of mutual discussion and free deliberation (e.g., the famous 
Koranic statement 42:38: “The government of the Moslems takes place 
by mutual deliberation”). Others try to set certain limits to Islamic law, 
in deference to non-believers, thereby glossing over three-quarters of Islamic 
jurisprudence. Most of these Moslem apologists stress universal suffrage, 
religious toleration, and a large measure of freedom in education. From all 
this emerges a rather confused picture. Islam would be recognized as the 
state religion, with a Moslem who is the executive of a democratic govern- 
ment at its head, but, on the other hand, Islamic law would be applied (in 
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the opinion of many) also to political and socio-economic matters, though 
non-believers would have “as much freedom as is in accordance with the 
law.” It cannot be said that this kind of state finds universal appeal in the 
country; nationalists, Marxists, and Christians oppose it with varying degrees 
of intensity. They base their opposition not infrequently on the very same 
source which Moslems use to support their contentions: the Pantjasila. Thus, 
not a few parties have voiced opposition to the well-established practice of 
discussing political and other non-religious matters during the Friday services 
in the mosques and to the “local associations of religious instruction” in 
villages and districts which enable Moslem schoolmen to keep a firm hold 
on the masses. 


THE LIBERAL REVOLUTION 


A national doctrine which assigns fundamental importance to such ele- 
ments as “nationalism,” “democracy,” “humanitarianism,” and “social jus- 
tice” cannot deny the influence of West-European historic Liberalism. The 
educated élite of commoners who shaped the Indonesian revolution and 
who are now at the helm of that state are children of the French Revolution 
and of nineteenth-century Liberalism. They, like their protagonists of 1789, 
directed their efforts toward the abolition of privilege, the end of the restric- 
tions that hampered the full use of their economic resources, the overthrow 
of a political system which left them outside the legislative process in their 
own country, and the removal of the social inequality and inhuman exploita- 
tion on which the colonial ancien régime rested. But with the success of 
their revolution, dissension and confusion set in. The ideology of the West- 
ernized élite presents curious and “un-Liberal” cleavages, which may, per- 
haps, be indicated briefly here. ' 

The dichotomy between political and economic Liberalism in the mentality 
of the élite is fundamental. Almost to a man, the leaders of the new Indo- 
nesia, and in particular those who have absorbed Western influences most 
fully, have turned against the nineteenth-century brand of capitalist economy 
associated with traditional Liberal doctrine. While, on the one hand, they 
speak of freedom and the right of every individual to develop his potentiali- 
ties to the fullest, on the other hand they are vehemently antagonistic to 
the application of this freedom and individual right to economic enterprise. 
The collectivist structure of national production is in fact one of the few 
features on which virtual unanimity exists among all political groups. The 
reason for this preference has been analyzed elsewhere and, therefore, need 
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not be repeated. Suffice it to say that it is not merely a reaction to colonialism, 
but also the result of powerful socio-psychological and cultural factors in 
Indonesia’s environment.” Whether or not a separation of political Liberal- 
ism from its economic counterpart is possible, whether, indeed, a collectivist 
economy can still safeguard fundamental Liberal principles, is a question 
that has long been moot in Western thought, but it may be pointed out 
at this juncture that Kerakjatan, democracy, and Keadilan sosial, social jus- 
tice, are elements in the Pantjasila the implications of which are only 
in a very limited sense understood by its enthusiastic propounders in the 
liberal wing of Indonesian political life. It is no different with “the belief 
in God” and the function of this belief in the state. The historic Liberal 
doctrine of the separation of Church and State is a considerable source of 
confusion; as one outstanding Indonesian scholar recently put it: “What 
point is there in the doctrine of Ketuhanan jang Maha Esa (the unity of 
God, the first teaching of the Pantja Sila), if this doctrine is placed side 
by side with democracy (the fourth teaching of Pantja Sila). If there exists 
an association in Indonesia which refuses to recognize the existence of God, 
is this association an illegal group?”*° 

The explanation for the introduction of “the belief in God” in the Pantja- 
sila is that the Westernized élite retains strong remnants of religious com- 
munalism and of Islam in its cosmology, while at the same time it is trying 
to formulate the basis of its own modern state, in structure similar to that 
of the state in the West toward which its nationalist aspirations have always 
been directed. This “nationalism,” expressed as Persatuan Indonesia (the 
unity of Indonesia), as it is held by the élite, is a distinctly Western product, 
but by espousing it as an absolute good, the élite finds itself in sharp conflict 
with communalism and sectionalism, in which the latter is forced to sur- 
render even if it means force. One may reiterate the question in still another 
way, therefore, and ask what the point is in a doctrine like “democracy” if 
it is placed side by side with the “unity of Indonesia” and if the latter is 
carried out—as in the case of the South-Moluccan rebellion*’—at the expense 
of the legally expressed wishes for complete self-government by a minority. 





J. M. van der Kroef, “Collectivism in Indonesian Society,” Social Research, XVIII, No. 3 (1953), 
193-209. 

“Takdir Alisjahbana, in A. I. D. De Preangerbode, January 19, 1951: Cultureel Nieuws Indonesié, 
1951, No. 6, p. 35. 

“The rebellion of the South-Moluccas against the central Indonesian government presents a perfect 
case of legally expressed democracy being crushed by the egalitarian nationalism of the Indonesian 
élite. For the circumstances of this rebellion, see J. M. van der Kroef, “The South-Moluccan Insurrec- 
tion in Indonesia—a preliminary analysis,” The University of Manila Journal of East Asiatic Studies, 
I, No. 4 (1952), 1-20. 
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In this connection, it is not without significance, perhaps, that on one of 
his many recent good-will tours throughout the archipelago, Sukarno (who 
more than any other Indonesian is the symbol of persatuan) was greeted 
with banners on which were written the words “djauh dari pusat,” “far 
from the center,” “modest but nonetheless clear indications for Djakarta, 
that they should not try to regulate everything from there.” 

These contradictions in the position of Indonesian Liberals stem in the 
main from a lack of understanding of the cultural implications of the Liberal 
credo. In Western Europe, the advent of historic Liberalism inaugurated a 
devastating attack upon the integrated whole of religion, political authority, 
social class, and economic pursuit, as the French ancien régime epitomized 
it. The victory of Liberalism resulted in a further crumbling of this integra- 
tion and in the compartmentalization of the various spheres of human be- 
havior. It meant, as Karl Polanyi has so brilliantly argued, that economic 
life became disembedded from its social and cultural setting by the advent 
of the self-regulating market, creating a sphere of human activity uncon- 
trolled by any other, overarching cultural values.** Where Church and State 
had interlocked, Liberalism created the cultural dichotomy of their firm 
separation and the further emasculation of moral control over the affairs 
of the polis. Liberalism also advanced social equality, the abolition of class 
as a stabilizing element related to supernatural sanction, and, instead, posited 
social distinctions upon the ever-fluctuating foundations of material wealth 
and public utility. In forming an ideological rationale against Dutch over- 
lordship, Indonesian nationalists who had drunk so deeply from the main- 
springs of Liberal thought, tended to concentrate on those aspects of the 
Liberal doctrine which seemed most in conflict with the colonial system: 
political democracy, social equality, and national unity. But in so doing they 
overlooked the fact that that which was specifically “Indonesian” in their 
environment, i.e., the traditions of communalism, resembled nothing so much 
as the feudal ancien régime which Liberalism had sought to abolish. Con- 
sistently carried out, the Liberal program as it was adopted by the Western- 
ized élite meant an attack not only on the colonial system, but also on com- 
munalism, the indigenous culture of the folk and its ways, all that welded 
nineteenth-century European nationalism to the Liberal program. 

In asserting a new principle for their national state the Indonesian élite 
was thus placed in a curious dilemma. It could not very well ignore the 





“Jan Romein, “De Garoeda Broedt. Indonesische Indrukken 1952,” De Nieuwe Stem, VIII, No. 1 
(1953), 8. 

“Karl Polanyi, “Our obsolete market mentality,” Commentary, XXII, No. 2 (February, 1947), 
109-117. 
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strength of communalism, and its attendant ideologies, which holds the 
majority of Indonesians in its grasp. Nor could it overlook the assimilation 
of Islam with this communalism in the country. Above all, it could not 
shake itself loose overnight from the Liberal doctrine of political and social 
democracy and from the ideal of a single, strong, united nation-state which 
had for so long fired its ambitions. Pantjasila is the fruit of all these con- 
tradictory trends, But where the need for some new, overcapping system 
of national values is so intense, Liberalism itself is in no position to fill 
the need, since its doctrines separate rather than unify the various realms 
of human behavior, allowing a maximum degree of individual freedom in 
each compartment. The problem is: given the communal orientation, sup- 
ported by Islamic orthodoxy, this freedom may not be wanted, and may in 
fact be resisted in favor of a new mode of life which relates all human 
activity again to a single stablizing authority.“* 

To the élite, now in control of the state which they created, there is still 
the horror of governing in a vacuum and on the basis of theoretical princi- 
ples the implications of which are only partially understood by the citizenry. 
Pantjasila thus begins to attain the quality of an unquestioned command, 
the successor to the revolutionary cry “Merdeka, tetap merdeka,” “Freedom, 
always freedom.” Nothing suggests so much the new climate of Jacobinism 
in Indonesia as the extreme sensitivity of the élite to any criticism of the 
Pantjasila, the clamor with which it is upheld as if it were a moral absolute— 
in short, an atmosphere in which thoughtful evaluation of political princi- 
ples must make way for an uncontrolled adoration of certain abstractions 
of revolutionary democracy. It is no longer what Pantjasila means that is 
important, but, rather, its very existence as a sacred dogma that can be 
invoked for the most divers—and it is to be feared unscrupulous—ends,*® 
regardless of its doctrinal content. Given the conflict of ideologies and 
given the tenor of revolutionary extremism still strong in the country, a 
polarization of extremes tends to occur in thought no less than in political 





“Some of the characteristics of this tendency toward authoritarianism in Indonesia I have attempted 
to analyze in my “Southeast Asia—some anthropological aspects,” Human Organization, X, No. 2 
(1951), 5-15. See also van Nieuwenhuijze, op. cit., pp. 198-199. 

“An example was the recent “colonels’ revolt” against the Indonesian Minister of Defense during 
which legally appointed territorial commanders were set aside by subordinate officers. One of the 
mutinous officers, Lt. Col. Sudirman, whose illegal behavior was acquiesced in by the central government, 
declared that he had undertaken his action “in defense of the Pantjasila.” Sudirman also declared that 
he and his troops would be loyal to President Sukarno and his government only “so long as they hold 
themselves strictly to the constitution and the Pantja Sila.” Het Nieuwsblad voor Sumatra (Medan), 
October 29, 1952, p. 2. Another example is Acheh, where recent insurgents, seeking the establishment 
of the Islamic state, termed themselves “‘soldiers of the national pantjasila.” Niewwsgier, November 13, 
1953. 
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programs, an inclination to seek the solution of all national problems, not 
by restrained analysis in an atmosphere of cool objectivity, but by the genera- 
tion of frenzied popular fanaticism, channeled by demagoguery toward some 
object of common rancor, like “colonialism” or the Irian issues.** It thus 
becomes possible to use even Pantjasila as a justification for any and all ends, 
for the destruction of communalism no less than for its preservation, for 
Islamic orthodoxy no less than for Islamic modernism, for the uncritical 
espousal of Western culture-traits no less than for determined resistance to 
them. And all the while the authoritarian characteristics of the Jacobin 
temper are further strengthened by the popular expectation that a local 
“Incorruptible” can legislate in the realm of ideas for the benefit of all. An 
example of that is the recent presidential pronouncement on the occasion 
of services commemorating the heavenly ascent of the Prophet Mohammed. 
At that time Sukarno announced that he had received “an important letter” 
from the Islamic student-association which contained a request to explain 
certain important matters, such as the “relationship between an Islamic and 
a national state” and the “relationships between the Pantja Sila, Islam and 
democracy.” Sukarno declared that it had first been his intention to answer 
the letter publicly on this day, but that he had decided not to do so, because 
“if I were to touch on this subject there might be persons among those 
present who would get excited.” Instead, the president promised a public 
lecture on the subject at the University of Djakarta, to which he invited 
all political leaders and Islamic schoolmen.** Subsequently he did indeed 
give the lecture, but said little to advance a solution of the problem. Again 
he stated that the principles of Islam are included in the national state, but 
that if an all-Islamic state were to be established followers of other creeds 
might rebel. Sukarno made no reference to the opposition to Islam that 
had come from the relatively small but increasingly influential camp of 
Communists. 

The very notion of promulgating Pantjasila as a new, “national” ideology, 
betrays a state of mind common to the revolutionary idealist in many eras. 
It reminds one of Robespiérre attempting to promote virtue by act of per- 
sonal legislation. In such a climate of opinion the diversity of the cultural 





“A controversy has raged in the past three years concerning the status of Western New Guinea 
(Irian), still in Dutch hands. This issue is being used to whip up frenzy and mob sentiment and thus 
greatly hampers the return of internal stability, which the country so badly needs. A former Indo- 
nesian cabinet minister, Jusuf Wibisono, has well described this dangerous tenor of extremism, generated 
by irresponsible demagogues in the country. See his address in Cultureel Nieuws Indonesié, 1953, No. 25, 
pp. 595-597. 

“Indische Courant, April 22, 1953. 
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past becomes the inevitable victim of an equalitarian fury, a cultural Gleich- 
schaltung on a vast scale. Yet, Indonesia’s past is the strongest bulwark 
against a super-nationalistic calculus of conformity, and the differences of 
opinion that exist with respect to Pantjasila are evidence that the past can- 
not be legislated away. Unfortunately, the very movements which at one 
time stood for a cultural orientation on the basis of diversity appear to 
have fallen under the spell of this new and ominous leveling temper. An 
example is the Taman Siswa movement, originally founded in 1922 by 
Ki Hadjar Dewantara (R.M. Suwardi Surianingrat) as an attempt to pro- 
vide Indonesia’s younger generation with a kind of education that had its 
roots in ancient Javanese culture-values instead of in Western modernism. 
Taman Siswa was more than this, however; it also sought to rescue the 
Javanese ethos from the triple threat of “intellectualism, materialism and 
individualism,” as Dewantara once put it, by reaffirming certain basic educa- 
tional principles in a process of close, face-to-face contact between a few 
pupils and their master within the framework of autonomous school- 
communities. Mystical values, deriving from the ancient Javanese art of 
life, were held to be fundamental to the child’s training. As late as 1947, 
for example, the movement posited the following five tenets as underlying 
its philosophy: (1) Kodrat Alam, the acceptance of the natural world and 
of one’s own place in it, similar to Kodrat Ilahi, the compelling force of 
God’s own design, (2) Kemerdekaan, the struggle for freedom, “personal 
autonomy” within the framework of “order and peace,” which is “our highest 
goal,” as Dewantara said, (3) Kebudajaan, cultural endeavor, (4) Kebang- 
saan, nationalism, and (5) Kemanusiaan, humanism. It is not a particular 
religion Taman Siswa seeks to encourage, but a sense of religiosity, piety, 
and reverence, especially in terms of humanitarianism; hence, all religions 
can make use of the Taman Siswa system. In evolving this philosophy, if 
it can be called such, Dewantara was profoundly influenced by the Hindu- 
Javanese code of the “good life,” with its emphasis on obedience to elders, 
unswerving compliance with the duties imposed on one by nature and society, 
semi-asceticism, restraint, manners, and cultural development rather than 
factual knowledge, etc. Therefore, he represented a unique symbol of 
continuity from the golden past, a past which valued leisure, polish, and 
inward maturity more than ambition, aggressiveness, or facility in technical 
performance. 

But with the attainment of full independence in 1949, Dewantara’s views 
seem to have changed. For his original ideas there seems little hope in 
a world which, as Sukarno said, does not recognize the matchless civiliza- 
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tions of Shriwidjaja, Mojopahit, and Mataram as part of the “national 
culture.” So, nowadays, Dewantara speaks of “synthesis,” of “cultural unity,” 
and of “the best cultural elements” from far and wide that are to be used 
in a new developing national culture. He urges the virtual abandonment 
of regional languages, with their immense wealth of traditional lore. Music, 
dancing, and the theater are to be taught as “national arts.” Given the 
steady inroads of pseudo-Westernization in Indonesia and the repudiation 
of regional particularism in the political sphere, Dewantara’s new approach 
is synonymous with the preparation of what has been properly called a 
“gado-gado culture’”** (from the word “gado-gado,” which means a be- 
wildering mixture of vegetables and fruits common in the Indonesian diet). 

The attacks on the traditional cultural diversity of Indonesian regionalism 
are the result of what that astute critic Takdir Alisjahbana has called “static 
thinking.” Takdir sees cultural life in Indonesia threatened from two sides. 
On the one hand, there are those who are still tradition-minded, who orient 
themselves in terms of the old values of the people: “the safe peace and 
sense of cohesion of the desa, the profound spiritual life of our earlier 
mystics, the beauty of our old artistic expressions,” and so on. On the 
other hand, there is the younger generation, so deeply impressed with things 
European and American that “they will accept only European norms and 
standards as their guides,” not only in science and technology, but in daily 
life, food, manners, and living conditions. All sorts of theories are accepted 
by them without criticism. The fault of the first group is that they look 
too much to the past, to a lost golden age when the gods still conversed 
with men, and when the ancient institutions which will always endure were 
founded by the ancestors. The fault of the second group is more difficult 
to determine, says Takdir. They hate the conservative, are champions of 
kemadjuan, progress, but their error is that they view the present conditions 
of Europe and America as a static entity, as a “fixed complex of phenomena,” 
without considering the long evolution, historic and cultural, behind these 
phenomena. They have no “historic sense”; they cannot see that their 
heroes—Marx, Sartre, Hemingway, and Picasso—are themselves characteris- 
tic products of a certain time and set of circumstances, which do not now 
apply to Indonesia, and probably never will. All this produces a curious 
artificiality. These people quote Marx, Lenin, and Stalin as absolute truths, 
which are not subject to any influence of time or place. Artistically they 
are mere imitators; unlike Western artists they do not react to their own 





* Above citations and concepts from W. Le Fébre, “Taman Siswa en de nationalisatie van het onder- 
wijs in Indonesie,” Orientatie, III, No. 43 (1951), 348-391. 
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society but to an imaginary society of which they have read in the authors 
they happen to admire. This is another kind of “static thinking” that 
threatens the Republic.” 

Without doing damage to the lofty spirit of the Revolution one might 
regard much of Pantjasila as a product of this second kind of “static” think- 
ing, as a rationale of those who uncritically accept absolutes of foreign make, 
as the slogan of a “generation without an umbilical cord,” to use Arthur 
Koestler’s striking phrase. There are, indeed, perennial values in Pantjasila, 
and Indonesian values in particular, but they derive meaning only in their 
“historic sense,” i.e., in the context of the time and place in which the multi- 
tude of Indonesian societies, minorities, and groups now exist. To elevate 
the doctorine to an absolute is to deny precisely that sense of perspective 
and continuity which Takdir deems essential. This does not mean that the 
regional cultures do not change. Indeed, there is not one which is not now 
subject to change, which does not have its own time perspective and will 
therefore evaluate the doctrines of Pantjasila accordingly. 

Pantjasila may well become that transcendent set of national values which 
its propagators and implementors so ardently desire that it will be. But 
only if recognition is given to continuity and diversity, to “commutative 
justice” and traditional rights, to all which Burke once described as “the 
unbought grace of life.” Precisely because Pantjasila as yet comprises little 
or none of these, precisely because it does not carry with it the weight of 
obligation, discipline, and order, it fails to inspire and remains merely a 
quarreling-point among intellectuals and a convenient apology for dema- 
gogues and would-be war lords (condottiert). It must meet a need that has 
arisen in the tempest of a revolution of traditional values, a clash of cultures 
that uproots and discourages. Whether it can meet this need only time 
can tell. 





“St. Takdir Alisjahbana, in Pudjangga Baru (Djakarta), January, 1951, reprinted in Cultureel 
Nieuws Indonesié, 1953, No. 28-29, pp. 707-711. 
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The Gita: East and West’ 


EVERY READING of the Bhagavad-gita makes it more and 
more evident that this is a great work, with a message for all mankind. It 
should be a meeting place for East and West. But this has rarely proved 
to be the case. While Westerners’ have again and again criticized the Gita 
for failing to meet most obvious ethical questions, questions which it itself 
raises, Easterners’ have offered ever new and subtle re-interpretations. As 
a consequence, issues between them have not been well drawn. The answers 
in the Gita are evidently more subtle than most Westerners have been 
inclined to admit; but these answers do seem to leave problems which most 
Easterners do not appear to have faced. 

Arjuna, the soldier, says that, no matter what the reward, he would rather 
die than kill his kinsmen, and this even though they are in the wrong and 
ready to kill him.* His readiness to turn the other cheek is most commend- 
able, and seems to conform to the preachings of the Buddha and the Christ, 
and perhaps even of Gandhi. Lord Krishna (Krsna) replies to Arjuna from 
at least six different perspectives—the moral, the naturalistic, the valuational, 
the metaphysial, the theological, and the religious. Each answer leaves grave 
difficulties. If these cannot be resolved in terms of the Gita, the Gita cannot 
offer more than a fragment of a final account; if they can be resolved in 
terms of the Gita, there is need for a wise and friendly guide to teach men 
just where and how the answers can be found. 


*The Taraknath Das Lecture at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, May, 1954. 

*Thus the great Sanskritist R. E. Hume: “The divine incarnation quells the scruples of Arjuna over 
the murdering of his enemies.” “. . . metaphysical knowledge . . . permits the knower unblushingly to 
continue in ‘what seems to be much evil’ with perfect impunity, although such acts are heinous 
crimes. . . .” in Mahadev Desai, The Gospel of Selfless Action or The Gita According to Gandhi. 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1946), pp. 106, 102. 

*For example, Gandhi: “The author . . . has not established the necessity of physical warfare; on 
the contrary, he has proved its futility. . . . Its [the Gita’s] whole design is inconsistent with the rules 
of conduct governing the relation between warring parties... . Take any instance of untruth or violence, 
and it will be found that at its back was the desire to attain the cherished end. ... Let it be granted, 
that according to the letter of the Gita it is possible to say that warfare is consistent with renunciation 
of fruit. But after 40 years’ unremitting endeavour fully to enforce the teaching of the Gita in my 
own life, I have, in all humility, felt that perfect renunciation is impossible without perfect observance 
of ahimsa in every shape and form.” Ibid., pp. 124, 129, 130. 

§. 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, 37, 38, 46; IL 5, 6, 8. 
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I will try to state what I take to be Krishna’s six replies in as brief a form 
as I can manage, adding to each my own comments and difficulties. I hope 
they make evident that observations to the effect that Arjuna had no scruples 
about fighting, but only about fighting his enemies, that he lived in an age 


when war was not taboo, that Krishna’s speeches were addressed only to ° 


the pure, or that the test of what a man ought to do is what the world 
approves—to list a few of the answers I have encountered in recent months— 
do not touch the central problems. 

1. Moral: A soldier must do his duty, and this is to fight. The Gita is 
not, I presume, a work for soldiers alone. Does it confine itself, then, to 
telling men to live up to the requirements of limited rdles? But do not men 
also have duties to kinsmen, teachers, and, finally, to all mankind? Do not 
duties often conflict? Are there not more inclusive and less inclusive duties? 

2. Naturalistic: Action and death are unavoidable.” There is no escape 
from some action or other. Still, some actions are better than others. Though 
not fighting is a kind of action, is it not a better kind of action than the action 
of fighting? If death is unavoidable, does this mean that it is not wrong to 
take a life?® 

3. Valuational: There is no real difference between friend and enemy, 
praise and blame, action and inaction.’ May we treat friends, then, as though 
they were enemies, and kill those who cherish us? May we not, then, treat 
enemies as though they were friends, and cherish those who would kill us? 
How, on this view, could I ever do right? How, on this view, could I ever 
do wrong? Against whom is Arjuna asked to fight? What is wrong in his 
refusing to fight?® 

4. Metaphysical: Nothing really happens.’ If the individual neither kills 
nor is killed, what is Arjuna being asked to do when he is asked to fight? 
If his kinsmen are already slain, why is he being asked to kill them now? 
What does it mean for him to fight? Let it be said that in the last analysis 
nothing happens; still, room must be made for the truth that kindness is 
better than murder, honesty better than cheating, friendship better than hate. 
Does the Gita allow room for these? But, then, does it not also allow room 
for the assertion that non-killing is better than killing? 





*IT. 31, 33, 34, 35, 36; IIL. 8, 33, 35; VI. 1; XVIII. 7, 9, 43, 47, 48. 

"II. 27; Ill. 8; XI. 32; XVIII. 5, 59, 60. 

*See XVIII. 63, 73. 

"II. 38; Ill. 4; IV. 18, 22; V. 5, 18; VI. 8, 9, 32; XII. 18, 19; XVIII. 19, 48. 
*See XII. 13. 


°II. 11, 12, 17, 19, 20; II. 27; IV. 37; V. 14, 17; XL. 32, 33, 34; XIII. 29; XVI. 14. 
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5. Theological: Act as God's instrument, without attachment to the fruits 
of your acts, as though what you did were not your primary responstbility, 
not your doing.’° We are here asked to imitate God, to look at things sub 
specie aeternitatés. But does it not make any difference what we do, just so 
long as we detach ourselves from the fruits? May I steal, lie, murder, pro- 
viding I do this in cold blood? Do not the fanatics and defenders of religious 
wars—and other types as well—view themselves as God’s instruments? Is 
there any wickedness whatsoever that might not be sanctioned in this way? 

6. Religious: Trust in God; he will release you from all sin.’ Does it 
not make any difference what I do, so long as I trust in God? Would it be 
all right for Arjuna not to fight providing he trusted God? Or must one 
trust in God only so far as one does his duty? But are all duties equal? 
Is not the greatest duty to benefit all mankind? Is this duty promoted by 
killing one’s kinsmen, even when they are in the wrong? Is it promoted by 
killing anyone? We must act, and we must act to overcome evil, but we 
must not overcome evil with greater evil. Is it not a greater evil to kill 
than to be killed? 

The Gita sounds as though it offered a theory of ethics for a caste man, 
pledged to do a necessary bit of social work. If such a man were to do 
his best, offering in humility and trust what he does to God for God’s own 
judgment, it seems to say, he will do all he should. But if this is all the 
Gita says it is a book only for the East, and then for a time happily fading 
rapidly into the past. It will have no message for those who recognize that 
man has more than limited duties, that there is good action and bad, that 
killing, even in a good cause, needs justification, and that an acceptance of 
inevitability and divine responsibility still leaves the question of the nature 
and conquest of evil, and the avoidance of evil deeds by men. 

It is difficult, I think, to read the Gitz with an unprejudiced eye without 
feeling that it has serious limitations as a work in ethics, nature, value, meta- 
physics, theology, or religion. But the spirit of the work transcends these 
limitations. It tells us that we all have onerous work to do in this world, 
work that entails injury and wrong doing. It is foolish to suppose that 
anything we do is altogether satisfactory, foolish to try to accept it, with 
its consequences, as all-sufficient. And, no matter how we twist and turn, 
we cannot avoid doing some work. Work ought to be, must be, done, but 
it should be viewed in its context, evaluated in terms of intent as well as 
accomplishment, treated as a unit-value having a place within a single 





TI. 15, 47, 49, 71; III. 17, 18, 19, 27, 30; IV. 14, 41; IX. 9; XI. 33; XII. 6, 13, 14; XIII. 9; XVIIL 
2, 6, 17, 24, 26. 
MV. 24, 25, 29; IX. 22, 26, 30; X. 3; XII. 2, 4, 6, 7, 16; XVIII. 17, 57, 66. 
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universe of value. He who takes such an attitude will adopt a position hard 
to distinguish from that which God in fact assumes. He will do what God 
(and thus truth, justice, and goodness) wants him to do. 

If we are professional soldiers, we have given up the privilege of judging 
the right and wrong of the war in which we are involved. Our task is to 
do what we have pledged ourselves to do. But since we are also men, we 
ought to look at the soldierly work we do in more inclusive, cosmic, eternal 
terms. Other men will have different tasks. Their work will also be limited 
and onerous. But they will be able to achieve the same kind of justification 
that we can. 

The soldier should fight in such a way that his killing is also a non-killing; 
ie., he must kill as an instrument in the war machine, as a body operating 
efficiently in a network of inescapable forces. He, on the other hand, who 
is devoted to helping mankind, to charity and sacrifice, must adopt the work 
of others and their guilt as his own, see his own acts as inseparable from, 
infected by, theirs, for otherwise he will not be fully charitable. On this 
view, all tasks are limited, specific, involving wrong. But all of them can 
be encompassed within a higher-order duty to do good to others. He who 
concentrates on overcoming evil, as the soldier must, ought to frame his 
acts within the encompassing higher-order duty; he who attends primarily 
to this duty should enrich it by encompassing the limited, partial, and 
regrettable acts that finite men must do. 

Specific acts can be justified and reconciled one with the other by seeing 
them within a whole where their true worth can be known. Different acts 
will require different degrees of re-evaluation, reorganization. It makes a 
difference, therefore, what we do, for those acts which are ethically regret- 
table are those which must be radically altered before they can be made to 
fit inside the encompassing duty to mankind and eventually inside the all- 
encompassing eternal whole of value sustained by God. War, then, is justi- 
fiable, but not as readily as is peace; that is why the Gita was written with 
the warrior as its center. Good and evil are never to be identified, but a 
proper understanding of the one will involve a reference to the inseparable 
being of the other. 

It is along these lines that I would try to express the spirit of the Gia. 
But two things deserve emphasis. Such an interpretation should make explicit 
the places where the spirit clearly goes counter to the letter of the work. 
And such an interpretation should make clear that it assumes all duties to 
be limited, and presumably capable of fulfillment. He who views man’s 
duty to wife and child, neighbor, citizen, and fellow man as on the same 
level, but embracing more and more beings, or thinks that no duty, no 
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matter how narrowly defined, can ever be completely fulfilled, cannot rest 
with the Gita, even though his interpretation be most flexible and conciliatory. 

For the Gita, there is no opposition between a particular duty and a duty 
to mankind or to God, for they differ as particular and universal, specific 
and general; but there is a conflict for those who see them as demanding 
opposite things, the one for a few separated men, the other for all of them, 
as harmoniously together. For the Gita, it seems evident that all duties can 
be fulfilled, that each man, in fact, has duties exactly suitable to his nature; 
but duties are never completely fulfillable for those who see man as required 
to do the good, without qualification, here, there, and everywhere. 

The opposition between a theory of fulfillable, specific duties to be framed 
within an achievable attitude toward mankind, and a theory of unfulfillable 
duties, toward some men, which duties sometimes oppose an unfulfillable 
duty toward all men, expresses a radical opposition between East and West. 
But it is not an opposition reflecting a disagreement in the reading of the 
Gita. It is an opposition between the Gita, sympathetically understood, and 
such a typical Western work as the Critique of the Practical Reason, whose 
imprint is evident even in the writings of those Westerners who are anti- 
Kantian in philosophy and in speech. For the one, duties have a limited 
reach and are well within the scope of man’s competence; for the other, 
ethics states universal demands beyond man’s ability to satisfy in this life. 
So long as these remain opposed to one another, neither side can claim to 
have more than part of the truth. 

The two can be reconciled, I think, if we say: (1) All duties which de- 
mand injury or destruction are to be treated as instrumental, subordinate. 
We here take something like the position of the Gita, but only with respect 
to some duties. (2) All subordinate duties should serve the satisfaction of 
an obligation to do good to all. We here take something like the Kantian 
position, but make the basic duty an outcome as well as a universal. (3) No 
man can perfectly fulfill his duties. We here take something like the posi- 
tion of Kant, not only with regard to virtue but also with regard to specific 
duties. (4) Duties can be fulfilled (a) if there is time enough, (b) if man 
can take advantage of whatever powers there are in this world, or (c) if 
God will do what man cannot. With regard to the first alternative, the Gia 
theory of karma and the Kantian theory of immortality offer differing ac- 
counts according to which men are given time enough to do all they now 
cannot. There are other ways, however, in which this condition can be met. 
For example, there is the way of Hegel and Marx. They understand 
history to offer a progressive resolution of ethical and social problems. And 
then there is the way of Aristotle, for whom time is endless and whose 
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beings reach their proper ends in every epoch, except in so far as accident 
and error intervene. The second alternative way of reconciling the two 
positions is to be found at the root of each. They both allow room for the 
Stoic doctrine that a man ought to identify himself, make himself one in 
spirit, with whatever there is, and thus enjoy whatever powers things have 
and whatever good they exhibit. But there are also other ways of dealing 
with this alternative. The technologist sees man as able to solve all his 
problems if he will take full advantage of the knowledge, tools, and energy 
which the sciences can make available; the sociologist sees man as able to 
solve all his problems if he will co-operate with all others. Either of these 
approaches takes the discussion to an entirely new area. Finally, the opposing 
positions share the supposition that it is necessary to refer to God in order 
to complete an ethical account. They think of him as knowing, acting, and 
evaluating in ways men cannot, and as supplementing or completing the 
work they do. But there is an equally reputable theory which views God not 
as man’s aid, supplement, or completion, but as his other, as a being who 
judges and forgives him for whatever evil he does or whatever good he omits. 

All these different ways of reconciling the two positions deserve careful 
consideration. This means that the issues dividing East and West must be 
dealt with in terms common to both, requiring discussion and answers not 
limited to either. The basic, universal truths of ethics have not as yet been 
wholly caught by either side. 
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Are the Va igesika 
"Gunas” Qualities? 


THE WORD “guna” occurs in a technical sense in the Vaisesika 
system, where it is used to designate the second of seven categories. It is 
common practice among English-speaking scholars to translate the word as 
“quality.” Now, the English word “quality” usually suggests repeatability; 
we say, “This house is red,” meaning that this house shares a certain property 
with various other objects which are also red. What it is that is common to 
these various objects is a certain quality which occurs with (or “in”) each 
one. The name of this quality is “redness,” or, if the suffix “-ness” too strongly 
suggests Platonic realism, “being red.” If asked, “What kinds of things have 
this quality?” we shall answer, “Various houses, pots, books, toys, and so 
forth.” Qualities are properties shared among the objects of everyday life. 

But this is not the view expounded in the Nydya-VaiSesika system. Since 
it is not, as I shall proceed to show, the translation of “guna” as “quality” 
is highly misleading. Specifically, I shall first show that the Naiyayika’s 
gunas are not shared among objects at all, that a single gwmna is, in fact, an 
unrepeatable entity, an entity related to exactly one object and no more. 
Secondly, I wish to consider why this fact has not generally been noticed by 
English students of the system. In conclusion, I shall suggest alternative 
translations for “guna,” drawing on certain contemporary Western theorists 
who appear to recognize such unrepeatable entities. 


I 


The most conclusive way of disproving the claim that the Naiyayika’s 
gunas ate repeatable is to show that a contradiction results from the state- 
ment that they are repeatable when taken together with the rules accepted 
in the system. The rules of the Nyaya-VaiSesika metaphysical system are 
set forth in certain handbooks, of which Visvanatha’s Siddhantamuktavali 
is one of the most widely used.’ The rules which will concern us are those 





"The Siddhbantamuktavali (hereafter referred to as SM) is 2 commentary on Visvanatha’s own 
Bhasapariccheda (BhP). The edition here referred to is that of Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 6 (Banaras: 
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governing the occurrence of gunas and universals (jatis). These are as fol- 
lows: (1) Universals are repeatable properties, which belong to the fourth 
category.” (2) Universals may occur (by a relation called “inherence”) in 
substances (dravya) or gunas or motions (riya)—those individuals falling 
in the first, second, and third categories, respectively. (3) Gunas, making 
up the second category, occur by inherence in substances.* (4) Among the 
universals is one called “blueness” (“nilatva’).° 

Consider the guna blue-color (nilariipam). Our question is: Is blue-color 
repeatable or not? From (3) we know that blue-color occurs in at least one 
substance, but whether it occurs in more than one is just the problem. But 
now assume that (A) blue-color is repeatable, that is, that there is just one 
blue-color and many occurrences of it. By (4) we know that blueness is 
a universal. From this, together with (1), we can conclude that blueness 
is repeatable. Now, from (2) we know that blueness may inhere in either 
substances or gunas.° But if blueness inheres in substances, there is no dif- 
ference between blue-color and blueness—they would then both inhere in , 
just those substances which are blue, and no others. But blue-color and 
blueness belong to different categories. Thus the two cannot be identical. 
Therefore, blueness must inhere only in gunas, i.e., in blue-color. But, if so, 
there must be many blue-colors. This contradicts (A). From (A), together 
with certain rules accepted in the system, we have thus derived the contra- 
diction of (A). 

In order to avoid this contradiction we must either deny (1), (2), (3), 
or (4), or reject (A). One objection, mentioned by Visvanatha,’ attempts 
to maintain (A) by rejecting (4), i.e., by claiming that there is no such * 





Vidya Vilas Press, 1951), and there are numerous other editions. The author appears to be one who 
has partly accepted and partly rejected the radical views initiated by Raghuniatha Siromani, so that he 
may fairly be taken as holding the typical modern conservative view. His handbook is probably the 
one most generally studied by Navya-nyaya students. 

"SM on BAP 8, p. 55: “Sdémanyam niripayati. Tallaksanam tu nityatve satyanekasamavetatvam.” 
“Sdmanya” was the name given the fourth category by Kanada, the legendary founder of the Vaisesika 

school. Some authors hold that sémanya includes both jati and upddhi, others that “sdmdnya” and 

“jati” are synonymous. All agree, at any rate, that jdtis are repeatable (anekasamaveta). In what fol- 
lows, the word “universal” should be construed as a translation for “jafi,” in order to avoid possible 
confusion over this point. 4 

*BAP 11, p. 65. “Inherence” is the unhappy but ordinary translation for “samavaya,” the relation 
which holds when universals occur in substances, gunas, and motions and also when gunas or motions 
occur in substances. 

“BAP 86, p. 333. 

°SM on BAP 100, p. 374: “evam nilatvadikamapi pratyaksasiddham.” “Blueness” is in this discussion 
always a translation of “nilatva,” and “blue-color” of “nilaripam.” 

"Motions (Ariyd) are out of the question; no one claims that motions are blue. 

"SM, p. 374: “. . . nilatuddikam na jatir...” 
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universal as blueness. Visvanatha’s reply to this is that we see blueness— 
it is an empirical fact that cannot be denied.* He continues with further 
arguments which are not essential to our purpose here, but which also appear 
to depend in the last analysis on the brute facts of perception.” It is essential 
to note that in stating the first of these arguments Visvanatha explicitly denies 
(A), although his reasons are other than the ones we have considered.”” 

Denial of (1), (2), or (3) is virtually impossible, since they are general 
tules which are continually applied in all parts of the system. Therefore, 
one is forced to reject (A), that is, to accept its contradictory, which is that 
blue-color is unrepeatable. 


II 


Why is it that English-speaking students of Nyaya have failed to see that 
gunas are not repeatable? I want to suggest now that this failure is due to 
a too sanguine assurance that the expressions used in Nyaya are logically 
constructed and function in exactly the same way as a certain kind of English 
sentence does. 

In Nyaya textbooks, during the exposition of certain difficult points,’* one 
often encounters expressions such as (S) “ghato nilah.” This expression is 
usually translated as (E) “the pot is blue,” as if in (S) a certain predicate 
were being asserted of a particular subject. There are three misconceptions 
suggested by this translation: 1) (S) is not, strictly speaking, an assertion; 
2) there is no reference to a single previously identified pot; and 3) (S) is 
not a simple subject-predicate sentence. The last of these is, perhaps, the 
most important for our purposes, and the first the least. However, I shall 
begin by discussing the second. 

The term “ghatab,” in the kinds of contexts in which (S) occurs in Nyaya, 
is a general term rather than a singular one. Of course, it is grammatically 
singular, but, then, so is “pot.” It is very difficult to say clearly what function 


*Ibid., “pratyaksasiddham .. .” 

*Ibid., pp. 374-375. These arguments are interesting and perhaps difficult for us to sympathize with. 
The first one is to the effect that if there were only one nilaripam, as the opponent holds, then when a 
pot stopped being blue everything in the world would also stop being blue. The objector replies that 
what happens is that the inherence relation is destroyed, but not the nilaripam itself. Visvanatha’s an- 
swer to this is peculiar: “When we say, ‘blue is destroyed and red arises,’ we have not even mentioned 
inherence and, therefore, we cannot use it to explain the situation.” 

“[bid., pp. 374-375. Visvanatha rejects (A) in the following words: ‘Since blue-colors, etc., are 
subject to origination and destruction, they are many” (“niladerut padavinaiasdlitaya nanatvat’’). 

“E.g., in lines 19-20 of Raghunatha’s Didhiti on Gangesa’s Vyaptipancaka, edited and translated in 
Daniel H. H. Ingalls, Materials for the Study of Navya-Nyaya Logic (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), pp. 160-161, we find “ilo ghato” used in the way under discussion here. 
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“ghatah” fulfills in (S). We might say that in (E) the word “pot” is used 
to refer to a certain object in order to assert something about it. This will 
not do for (S), however, for in (S) “ghatah” retains its general character, 
whereas in (E) “pot” has lost its general character and has become a sin- 
gular term. Therefore, we must find some translation for (S) which retains 
the general character of “ghatah.” Suppose we try (E:) “a pot is blue.” 
But in English conversation we are only likely to use (E:) for one of three 
purposes—first, when we want to say that there is at least one pot that is 
blue (‘‘a pot is blue”); second, if we should be giving an example of things 
that are blue (“well, a pot is blue”); and third, if we are stating an unlikely 
thesis about all pots (“a pot is blue”). Now, (S) is used to say none of 
these. This suggests that there is still something wrong with our translation. 
And so we are brought to misconceptions (1) and (3). 

(E:) is in the subject-predicate form. (S) is not, grammatically, since 
it has no verb. In order to find out whether (E:) is an accurate translation 
of (S) we must discover the structure of (S)—not the grammatical struc- 
ture, but what (S) is being used to do, whether (S) is being used simply 
to attribute something to something else, or to do some other task. Now, 
the Naiyayika is quite able to tell us what he uses (S) to do; he has a ready 
analysis of (S). This, here much oversimplified, runs as follows: There are 
three main things involved in the kind of state of affairs (S) singles out, 
namely, (a) a substance, (b) a guna, and (c) a relation between (a) and 
(b). The function of (S) is to point to such a combination of things, to 
call it to our attention. It is not, as we have seen, pointing to any already 
determined instance of this situation—it is not, for example, asserting that 
the pot which is on the hearth of the Rajpramukh of Mysore at this moment 
holds a certain relation to a certain guna. It asks us, rather, to entertain in 
mind any state of affairs involving (a), (b), and (c) im the intended way. 
Thus (S) is not, strictly speaking, an assertion at all, but, rather an ascript.”” 
In so far as (E1) looks like an assertion, it is an inaccurate translation of (S). 
Rather we might try (Ez) “consider a pot which is blue.” 

But while this seems to avoid misconceptions (1) and (2), it does not 
avoid (3), for it still looks as if we were considering a case of simple attribu- 
tion of something to something else, whereas, as we have seen, the true 
conception, on the Naiyayika’s own account, is that there are three clements 
involved rather than two. (S) expresses a proposition involving a relation 
as well as two relata. Thus, we must modify our translation once more, so 
that it reads, perhaps (Es) “consider a pot bearing the inherence relation 





Ingalls, op. cit., p. 33, discusses the distinction between assertions and ascripts. 
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to...”—but to what? To the blue-color, or to 2 blue-color? And as we have 
seen in Section I of this paper, the answer must be—to ##ts blue-color, namely, 
that particular blue-color which inheres in that pot and no other. 

I think we can now see how students have missed the problem altogether 
by assimilating such expressions as (S) into the form of an English sentence 
with a simple subject and simple predicate. “Nilah” in (S) is not a predi- 
cate like “is blue” in (E).’* In point of fact, “nilah” is a general term just 
like “ghatah,” and is used in (S) just as “ghatab” is, to denote any one of 
a particular class of relata. To be entirely accurate, we may say that “ghatah” 
and “wilah” are both general terms; the extension of the expression (S) 
includes just those sets of entities x and y such that x is a pot and y is a blue- 
color and y inheres in x. (S), then, functions as a term, just as its com- 
ponents “ghatah” and “nilah” do; (S) itself is a general term whose exten- 
sion ranges over certain combinations of entities. (S) is not a sentence at 
all in that sense of “sentence” which is opposed to “word” or “term.” 

Understanding all this does not of itself lead one to see that a single 
nilaripam is not repeatable, for it might be the case that all the y’s in (S)’s 
extension are identical. But correctly understanding the function of (S) 
removes the temptation to assume that the answer is evident—it allows us 
to understand what Visvanatha is worried about in the passages alluded to 
in Section I, to see that there are two possible answers to the problem and 
that it is important to see why one is correct and the other mistaken. It is 
not generally understood that Nyaya is a highly rigorous language or system, 
whose laws are remarkably explicit and which attempts to deal with many 
logical subtleties in a rather original fashion. It is difficult for the casual 
reader, even if philosophically oriented, to guess that this is so from many 
of the translations available at present. 


Ill 


Notice that the structures of the first two categories are now seen to be 
exactly parallel. “Ghatah” is a general term, denoting any single pot. It is 
subsumed under the more embracing general term “earthy thing” (siz), 
which is the name of the first of the nine kinds of substance (dravya). Like- 
wise, “nilariipam” is a general term, denoting any single blue-color inhering 
in its particular substance. It is subsumed under the more embracing term 





*This is not to say that Nyaya does not have a word which is usually translated as “predicate.” It 
does—"vidheya.” But “vidheya” does not suggest universality or repeatability, and a predicate, accord- 
ing to most Western philosophers (with the notable exception of some symbolic logicians), is just that 
part of a sentence which indicates the universal element in the proposition expressed. 
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“color” (rapam), which, in turn, is the name of the first of twenty-four kinds 
of gunas. 

This brings us once more to the question of the proper translation of the 
term “guna.” It can now be seen that “quality” is a highly misleading trans- 
lation, suggesting, as it does, repeatability. The Naiyayika’s gwnas are not 
repeatable; each blue object has its own blue-color. If we ask the Naiyayika 
what sorts of things are blue, he must answer, “Particular blue-colors are 
blue, i.e., can have blueness.” Houses, pots, and toys do not possess blueness 
on his view; rather, each house, pot, or toy possesses its own blue color, and 
only these latter possess blueness. 

One is immediately moved, perhaps, to suggest “datum” or “sense-datum” 
as a translation for “guna.” As long as we merely consider blue-color, such 
a suggestion has its plausibility. But other gwmas are not the sorts of things 
one would call data at all, e.g., number (samkhya), conjunction (samyoga), 
disjunction (vibhaga), and the knowledge-state (buddhi). And, further, 
“sense-datum” suggests a dependence on sensing or knowing which is quite 
foreign to the Naiyayika’s scheme. The esse of a guna is not percipi; the 
question does not even arise. 

A more satisfactory translation might be “particular character,” as G. F. 
Stout used it in his symposium with G. E. Moore and G. Dawes Hicks."* 
This has been improved upon recently by D. C. Williams, who speaks of 
“abstract particulars.”"* The abstract particular is to be distinguished from 
the concrete particular (roughly Nyaya’s dravya) and the abstract universal 
(roughly Nyaya’s jati).’* Williams also suggests appropriating Santayana’s 
word “trope” (which, Williams remarks, has almost lost its usefulness in the 
sense Santayana intended it) for use as a brief equivalent to “abstract par- 
ticular.”"* Short of inventing a new English word or leaving the Sanskrit 
word untranslated, I can think of no better course than to translate “guna” 
as “trope” in Williams’ sense. 





“Are the Characteristics of Particular Things Universal or Particular?” in Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume III (1923), particularly pp. 114 ff. 

*“On the Elements of Being,” Review of Metaphysics, VII, No. 1 (September, 1953), 1-18; VII, 
No. 2 (December, 1953), 171-191. 

“This is not to suggest that Williams’ theory is the same as Nyiya. 

Op. cit., VII, No. 1 (September, 1953), 7. 
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Comment and Discussion 





IDEALISM—EAST AND WEST 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


PROFFESSOR P. T. Raju’s work, Idealistic Thought of 
India,* which will be fully reviewed in this journal soon, is informative and 
important. It gives in succinct, careful expostion the chief traits and varieties 
of both Western and Eastern idealisms. I shall not pretend to comment on 
Raju’s interpretations of the various Indian schools of Advaitic (non- 
dualistic) thought, since I am unable to judge them critically, but, regardless 
of the value of his interpretations, the range and quality of information which 
he provides is remarkable. I venture only one query about his interpreta- 
tion of Indian thought. He represents Brahman as “idealised conscious- 
ness.” In Western thought there has been an attempt to explain the Ab- 
solute in terms of consciousness, but in the tradition of India, I thought, 
and the quotations in this book seem to me to bear me out, consciousness 
is all too human for Brahman. That Brahman should be what in the West 
has been called “objective mind” I am willing to grant, but not “perfect 
consciousness,” for if one takes consciousness psychologically, as one cer- 
tainly must, one gets into the same anthropocentric absurdities as when one 
asks whether God has eyes, a type of question that Raju rejects as “sub- 
jectivism.” I had always thought that Indian idealism had an advantage 
over Western in its presupposition that consciousness must be transcended, 
not merely idealized, and I wonder whether Raju’s interpretations are really 
orthodox on this point. But this is by the way. 

What I wish to emphasize here is that in sixty pages (chapters I and 
II) the author has managed to give the substance of Western idealism in 
a masterly way; I have seen nothing to equal it for giving, in brief, a careful, 
theoretical analysis as well as a persuasive justification of idealism. These 
pages should be used widely by teachers who wish to have their students 
introduced to idealism by letting idealism speak for itself. Here is more than 
one author’s system; here is objective idealism speaking objectively, imper- 
sonally, dispassionately, and yet with deep conviction and expert dialectic. 
Raju has an evident respect for the great tradition, yet he is anti-traditionalist; 


*London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1953. 
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he is aware of the basic paradoxes, and yet he hates confusion and contra- 
diction. The general spirit of his work is revealed in his comment on Rad- 
hakrishnan’s idealism: 


Even in the Advaita, we find different schools; but each school does not rebuke the 
other as dishonest or as having misinterpreted Sankara. Yet, one peculiar fact to know 
about Professor Radhakrishnan is that, though he himself is not the founder of a new 
system, it is he who pleads that philosophical construction should be protected in 
India. But important attempts can be made only when stock-taking is done with 
reference to Western philosophy (pp. 333-334). 


This volume is not an attempt to found a new system or to justify an old 
one; it represents a highly competent and earnest Indian philosopher “taking 
stock” and engaging in “philosophical construction” by referring Western 
and Eastern systems to each other. To follow him in this timely enterprise 
is a rewarding, sobering experience for any reader. 


The central aim of this re-examination of idealist thought is to recover 
the idealist temper: to acquire a rational norm or idealization of human 
experience. The Absolute is here portrayed, not merely as abstract reality, 
but as the reality in and of the actual course of experience. The following 
passages constitute a summary statement: 


All great constructive philosophies are idealistic, and realism enters now and then 
only as a protest to check the idealistic speculation, whenever its divergence from 
fact is felt. ... Philosophy is nothing if not a constructive system that can comprehend 
the whole experience within it; and as only idealism can be such a system, the history 
of philosophy is essentially the history of idealism. The history of realism can only 
be a history of protests and reactions (p. 60). 


It is reasonable that we should follow our thought to the greatest height to which it 
can lead us. It is an illusion to think that this ideal can explain our ordinary experience 
with all the stubborn facts it contains. Certainly, Hegel could not have deduced Kru- 
ger’s pencil from the Absolute, in spite of the great claims of the dialectical method. 
If the statement that the Absolute explains our experience by being its fundamental 
principle means that it is presupposed by our experience, we may accept it. But if 
it means that the world can be deduced from the Absolute, we have to reject it. 
Can the ideal of a perfectly moral world explain the world of imperfect morality? 
It can only pronounce that our world is imperfect; but why and how such an im- 
perfect world has come to be, neither the realm of ends nor the Absolute can answer. 
. . . The Absolute can say that conditions for the appearance of illusion, immorality, 
and ugliness are present in the world. But we need not wait on the Absolute for this 
teaching. . . . Can the Absolute, whether it is an identity in difference, or only 
identity, or will, or feeling, or anything else, explain how the world of finite and 
imperfect things comes out of it? Can the infinite explain the finite? When there- 
fore no ideal can explain the imperfections of our experience, are we not to accept 
the highest ideal that our reason can show without stopping abruptly at some point 
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lest the ideal, if too high, should not be able to explain the world? The bias of ide- 
alism is toward such an acceptance (pp. 61-63). 


The philosopher's task is to trace the rational in the irrational, and lift it above the 
latter. But the irrational can never be deduced from the rational; for the rational is 
not in organic dependence on the irrational (p. 65). 


Some aspects of our experience show comparative absence of contradictions. These 
give the clue to the formulation of our criterion of reality, which, by application and 
criticism, is modified until it gives an idea of ideal and perfect reality. That naturally 
must be the Absolute. The so-called explanation of the world therefore is the dis- 
covery of the ideal im the actual. . ..We may now define idealism as the theory which 
asserts the reality of the ideal, and explains the world in order to maintain this con- 
ception of reality (pp. 68-69). 


In these terms Raju tries to describe the essential temper or spirit of idealist 
philosophy. And he makes very clear, especially toward the end, that he is 
using Western absolute idealism to help Indian idealists to a more positive 
or constructive attitude toward the world: idealism is not world-forsaking, 
but a world-transforming activity. He uses contemporary expressions of 
Indian idealism—those of Gandhi, Aurobindo Ghosh, Tagore, Radhakrish- 
nan, Bhattacharya, and several others—to show that there is a tendency in 
present-day India to make the doctrine of the Absolute (Brahman) a con- 
structive force in dealing with actual, pressing problems of Indian life. In 
defining Brahman as idealized self-consciousness, Raju is trying to help his 
fellow Indians to get a more critical, as well as a more constructive, con- 
ception of their traditional doctrines. 

It is in this same spirit that I venture to raise a few difficulties which I 
met in trying to follow the argument, for I hope that in pointing them out 
I may give the author and others who are more competent to deal with 
them than I am an occasion to discuss them more adequately. I mention 
them in the order in which they appear. 

1. In the course of his attempt to show that all philosophies have some 
idealistic tendencies, Raju points to the non-realistic elements in pragma- 
tism and says that, to the pragmatists, reality is “plastic to the touch of 
man. Man can transform it as he likes” (p. 56). Now, I am quiet ready 
to admit that the pragmatists are basically humanists rather than realists 
or naturalists, and that they believe in the plasticity of reality, but who ever 
believed that “man can transform it as he likes”? Such an absurd doctrine 
should not be attributed seriously to anyone, and I am sure no pragmatist 
ever said anything of the kind. Emerson used to say something that sounded 
like it, but even Emerson added that in order to transform nature man 
had to submit to nature’s discipline. 
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2. Though Raju mentions Royce, he seems to be unaware of the signifi- 
cance of a social interpretation of the Absolute as it is found in the later 
writings of Bosanquet, Creighton, and Royce. For this school of idealism, 
the perfect realization of experience is found only in community. The iden- 
tification of the complete self not with any actual, historical community, 
but with an idealized community is a doctrine which, I should have sup- 
posed, would appeal especially to idealists in contemporary India, where the 
emphasis on community development is so strong and so successful. Even 
in the personalism of Howison, which Raju takes seriously, the Absolute 
is portrayed not merely as a “system of personal selves” (p. 59), but as 
a “republic” of free persons. I would not expect an Indian idealist to repre- 
sent Brahman in this way; it is a too political conception to do justice to 
perfect community. And I would not expect him to be satisfied with Charles 
Peirce’s absolute community of scientists, for Peirce’s idealism is couched 
too much in terms of laboratory experience and is too pragmatic. But 
Royce, with his heritage of Schopenhauer and the pessimistic “Eastern” inter- 
pretation of the world of will, was attempting to express something not 
unlike the idealism of contemporary India—the experience of the joy in 
creative community, transcending the sacrifices and suffering of individuals. 
Royce speaks almost in the same terms as Bhattacharya of the distinction 
between truth and reality. Reality is more than truth known; it is “appre- 
ciation” expressing itself in creative joy. Royce, more than most Western 
idealists, might have enjoyed the passage quoted from Radhakrishnan: “The 
Absolute is joy; God is love. Joy is a self-existent reality, an absolute which 
does not depend on objects but only on itself” (p. 338). Or this passage 
from Bhattacharya: “The positive character of the Absolute is expressible 
only by the negation of I (or more accurately ‘what I am not’) and as such 
is not literally expressible at all. If then we say that the Absolute is, we 
mean by # not reality but truth. Reality is enjoyed but truth is not” (p. 358). 
I should imagine that contemporary Indian idealists might enjoy reading an 
attempt to associate the Absolute with social, as well as with religious, 
experience. In any case, it would interest Western idealists to have Raju 
follow up more than he has this kind of “constructive idealism,” both among 
his countrymen and for his Western colleagues, for both Eastern and Western 
traditions are burdened with the attempt to identify truth and reality. The 
concept of “true being” has proven troublesome to idealism, and Raju is 
taking a courageous as well as an intelligible position in regarding idealism 
as essentially a normative doctrine. Reality, he says, is “ideal existence” 
(p. 82), and “the search for true existence is a search for the norm” (p. 83). 
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3. But this raises the problem of philosophical realism, which is treated 
with amazing frankness by the author. I have already quoted his “The 
history of realism can only be a history of protests and reactions.” This clear 
contrast between the scientist’s pursuit of facts and the philosopher’s pursuit 
of ideals raises a host of problems of which Raju seems well aware. But 
how is he going to reconcile his attempt to be “constructive” in his attitude 
toward the world of facts with his sharp contrast between reality as the 
object of idealism and reality as the object of realism? And how is modern 
India reacting toward natural science? There seems to be an immense 
enthusiasm in India today for science. Is this enthusiasm consistent with 
idealism, or is it a “protest and reaction”? Is it idealistic in the best sense 
to make so sharp (so Kantian, we would say in the West) a separation 
between the natural and the moral sciences, between the actual or factual 
and the real or ideal? 

4. This is related to a methodological issue on which Raju seems to me 
not to have expressed himself with his usual clarity. I shall not quote, 
because it would involve too long a discussion, but sometimes he says that 
ideals are presupposed by experience; at other times he says they are 
discovered in experience. I suppose both statements may be true, but they 
cannot both be generalized as basic doctrines of idealism without getting 
into conflict. 

5. Lastly, there is the old question on which all idealism ultimately rests, 
and which Raju states with admirable precision: “The rational is not in 
organic dependence on the irrational.” I wish I could believe this, and have 
always envied idealists for their faith in this proposition. Perhaps there is 
ambiguity in the words “organic dependence,” but, if they mean to the 
author what I think they do, they imply that reason is not only logically 
but also ontologically independent of error. I would not undertake to debate 
so large a question at the end of a small Discussion Note, but Raju’s book 
raises this old question in a fresh way and treats it with so much respect 
and care that one cannot dismiss it lightly. I have been inclined to think 
that idealism had been put on the defensive with regard to this issue, but 
Raju takes the offensive so well that I cannot help being impressed by the 
variety of ways in which philosophers in both East and West have justified 
this faith. And yet there is a question of fact involved, for it would be 
difficult to maintain that his faith in the ontological primacy of reason is 
a necessary postulate of reason. It is a faith, as Raju repeatedly asserts, for 
which justification must be found in man’s experience with reality. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF NAVYA-NYAYA LOGIC. By Daniel Henry 
Holmes Ingalls. Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press; 1951. Pp. 181.* 


This volume, the fortieth in the Harvard Oriental Series, must be 
considered a paradigm of scholarship in a difficult field. It is carefully organized; the 
language is concise and clear; and use has been made of the most up-to-date techniques 
of research and expression. The work is divided into three parts—the first comprising 
biographical notes on the chief teachers and writers of the Navya-nyaya tradition, the 
second an analysis of some of the theories and techniques of logic practiced in the 
school, and the third a translation of and notes on a typical text of the school, Gafigesa’s 
Vyaptipaticaka with Mathuranatha’s Rabasya and an extract from Raghunatha’s 
Didhiti. Professor Ingalls, Chairman of the Department of Sanskrit and Indian Studies 
at Harvard University, is equally qualified as historian, philosopher, and Sanskritist. 

Though, as the author remarks, “the study of Navya-nyaya needs no apology to the 
Indianist,” the general student of philosophy may need a brief explanation of the 
phrase “Navya-nyaya logic.” Navya, ie., “new,” Nyaya is the realistic philosophy of 
Gafigesa (thirteenth century A.D.) and his many followers, among whom one may 
note Raghunatha, Mathuranatha, Gadadhara, Jagadisa, Visvanatha, and Annambhatta. 
These philosophers developed their thought in a number of directions, but what made 
their ideas “new” was the unusually powerful formal techniques they employed in 
analyzing and abstracting. The advances they made upon previous methods of analysis 
can profitably be compared with the advances made by symbolic logicians over the 
Aristotelian techniques of formal logic. Just as new techniques which started from 
a limited enterprise in mathematical logic soon made their influence felt in metaphysics, 
epistemology, philosophy of science, and ethics, so the new techniques instigated by 
GafigeSa were adopted and used to advantage in Indian metaphysics, epistemology, 
aesthetics, and grammar. And just as we find logicians such as Russell and Quine being 
led to make a fresh investigation of the metaphysical foundations of their logic, so 
it is difficult to keep apart, in the writings of the Navya-naiyayikas, their formal 
techniques and their metaphysical speculations. The reader should not be surprised, 
therefore, to find among the materials of “logic” presented by GafigeSa and the others 
a great deal which one might term “metaphysics.” 

In the second section of his book, Ingalls sets forth an excellent account of these 
new techniques, explaining what constitutes their power and wherein lie their weak- 


* The following review incorporates a number of suggestions made to me by the late Professor Saileswar 
Sen of Andhra University, Waltair, South India, who was to have reviewed this book for Philosophy East 
and West. Since Sen was unable to complete the review before his death, I have undertaken to the best 
of my ability to reconstruct his ideas and to offer some of my own to which he gave his approval. 
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nesses. In this section, the author discusses many matters which have never before 


been generally available to English readers. Especial interest may be engendered by | 


Ingalls’ use of the symbolic methods of mathematical logic to express some of the 
Nyaya relationships. This works out most successfully in showing that the Naiyayikas, 
as early as the sixteenth century, understood and applied principles analogous to De 
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Morgan’s law (p. 65) and the definition of number as a class of classes (p. 76). It | 


also allows Ingalls to make many points in a briefer and more precise fashion than 
has been customary in works on Indian philosophy. 

As the author points out in his introduction, this second section is not primarily a 
comparative study but, rather, an attempt to elucidate the meaning of certain key 
concepts. Especially noteworthy are the explanations of negation (abhava, pp. 54-59), 
unnegatable terms (evalanvayi, pp. 61-62), and limitors (avacchedaka, pp. 47-52). 
Linguistically-minded philosophers will find food for thought in the remarks anent 
ascripts and assertions (p. 33). 

A difficulty which is shared by many English studies of Nyaya stems evidently 
from the translation of the term gwna as “quality.” This latter word has dangerous 
connotations in Western philosophy which may lead one into error if not carefully 
handled. For example, we are told that “one quality may inhere in many substances” 
(p. 40). This is not the Nyaya theory. According to Nyaya, each blue atom, for 
instance, has its own particular blue color (milariipam) ; that which inheres in all these 
individual blue colors is blueness (milatvam). Blueness is the generic character (jati) 
which characterizes all blue colors. It may inhere in many individuals, but it is not 
a guna. Blue color belongs to the second category of the seven admitted in the system, 
but blueness belongs to the fourth. The same point renders inexact Ingalls’ remark 
that inherence (samavdya) “is an occurrence-exacting relation between one entity and 
more than One entity” (p. 75). 

The section on contact (samyoga) needs adumbration (pp. 74-75). Contact inheres 
in pairs, but, more precisely, in ordered pairs. A traditional problem is whether the 
oil which the pot holds is in contact with the pot, or the pot in contact with the oil. 
The point is that the substratum (see p. 43) must be mentioned second, since it is 
that which determines the location of the oil. Common parlance says that the oil is 
in contact with the pot. It should be pointed out that there is an occurrence-exacting 
(p. 73) kind of contact also, exemplified by the relation the pot holds to the oil. 
The clumsiness of this theory was recognized by Gadadhara and his followers, who 
held that contact is a qualifier of the substratum but not of the superstratum. 

P (svaripasambandha) is not always occurrence-exacting (p. 73), for pervasion, 
offered in the next paragraph as an example of an occurrence-exacting relation, is 
itself an example of P. 

No one has apparently ever been able to grapple successfully with the notion of P 
as it appears in Navya-nyaya. (Arthur Venis, in the index to his translation of the 
Vedanta Siddhantamuktavali of Prakagaananda—treprinted from The Pandit, 1922— 
devotes a page to this topic, basing his discussion on the definition offered in Nyaya- 
kosa.) The point to be remembered is that the relation is (in some sense yet to be 
explained) equivalent (svari#pa) to one of its relata. The startling equivalence of 
blue pot to pot (p. 69) may stem from the confusion of svaruipa with tadatmya. But 
it is by no means clear whether, if a confusion is present, it is not the Naiyayikas 
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who are at fault rather than Ingalls. Ingalls writes, “Since that which is essentially 
identical with x is x, it would seem that a blue pot can always be substituted for a 
pot” (p. 69), and this substitution leads to the troublesome fallacy. But if “essentially 
identical” in this sentence is meant as a translation for “svar#pa,” the substitution 
may be illegitimate. A svaripasambandha is so called because it is svaripa with one 
of its relata. It is evident that it cannot, however, be substituted for either of its 
relata, since it is a relation. This would seem to suggest that where x is svaripa to y 
One cannot in general substitute x for y without changing the meaning of the expres- 
sion in which the terms appear. If, on the other hand, “essentially identical” in 
Ingalls’ statement is meant as a translation for “tadatmya,’” such a substitution may 
be legitimate. One suspects it is the looseness of the Naiyayikas’ handling of the two 
terms—e.g., in confounding them in the usage of “eva” and “abheda” noted on page 
68—which leads them to the seeming paradox. This is mere suspicion on the reviewer's 
part, however; he cannot at present cite any textual evidence one way or the other. 

The characters of unit classes are always samamyas and do not revert to the category 
of their locus (p. 47). Ultimate difference (vifesa) is that entity which individuates 
one soul from another, as well as one atom from another (p. 37). Compound imposed 
property (sakhandopadhi) is analyzed as the product of two classes (p. 41). The 
example given is beastness (pafutva), which is explained in MaheSa Chandra’s Brief 
Notes (see Ingalls’ bibliography) as lomavallangulavattvam. This compound Ingalls 
construes as a dvandva—"“having hair and having a tail.” Sen informed me, however, 
that, as far as he knew, the Naiyayikas take this compound as a karmadharaya, reading 
it “having a hairy tail.” According to Nyaya zoology, a mouse is not a beast. 

The foregoing criticisms concern a very few minor matters and one or two problems 
whose difficulty precludes final solution short of more textual evidence. In relation 
to a book of such enormous scope and detail as this one, their importance is almost 
negligible. What should be appreciated is that Western philosophers at last have a 
work in print which will secve to introduce them to the systematic philosophy of 
India in one of its most highly developed forms. Its accuracy and the author's willing- 
ness to ferret out details from texts whose style is accounted the most difficult in 
Sanskrit literature place this book in a class by itself among works on Indian 
philosophy—KArL H. PoTrer, Harvard University. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE AESTHETICS. By Pravas Jivan Chaudhury. Vis- 
vabharati: Santiniketan, 1953. Pp. lv + 127. 


This little volume by Dr. Pravas Jivan Chaudhury, Reader in Philoso- 
phy at Visvabharati, Santiniketan, consists of ten more or less independent essays in 
the general field of the philosophy of art. Two of the essays have appeared in The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism and two have appeared in The Philosophical 
Quarterly. The rest, apparently, have not been previously published. Taken as a whole, 
the essays center around such problems as aesthetic distance, truth in the arts, aesthetic 
delight, and the metaphysical foundations (or implications) of the aesthetic experi- 
ence. In most of the essays Chaudhury is concerned with bringing together Indian 
and Western ideas in an attempt to solve, or otherwise clarify, some of the recurrent 
problems of aesthetics. There is every reason to suppose that Chaudhury is well 
equipped for this task, since the essays exhibit keen familiarity with both Western 
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and Indian aesthetics. With respect to the Western tradition, it is noteworthy that 
one finds references, not only to such classical writers as Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel, but also to such contemporary writers as John Dewey, I. A. Richards, John 
Hospers, Max Black, B. C. Heyl, Curt J. Ducasse, Jacques Maritain, T. S. Eliot, and 
Benedetto Croce. 

It would be impossible to comment upon all the essays in a short review. Moreover, 
though all of them are written with considerable clarity and precision, not all are of 
equal value. Some, however, do deserve special mention. A short essay entitled “The 
Problem of Artistic Truth” argues clearly and persuasively that a work of art is not 
a proposition (either in itself or by implication) and cannot be true or false in the 
sense in which propositions are true or false. This essay should be taken to heart by 
those who want to say that works of art can be true, and, if not in one sense of the 
term, then in some other. The essay entitled “Theory of Rasa” presents us with a 
brief and concise statement of the concept of rasa (aesthetic delight) and should help 
to clarify for many the meaning of this important concept, which is so central to 
classical Indian aesthetics. The essays entitled “A Vedantic Aesthetics” and “Aesthetics 
of Rabindranath Tagore,” taken together, give us an excellent analysis of the structure 
of Vedantic aesthetics as such and a concrete instance of an aesthetic theory in line 
with the Vedantic school. 

The chief defect of the volume stems from the fact that it is a collection of inde- 
pendent essays written by one individual over a period of time. It is trite to say that 
the whole is not necessarily the sum of its parts; but, in this case, the whole seems 
somewhat less. There are repetitions and apparent inconsistencies, and, in some cases, 
important problems are either solved too glibly or left vague and undeveloped. We 
may admire Chaudhury’s desire to do justice to the various insights and contentions 
which have been recurrent in the history of aesthetics, Western and Indian, but, in 
the end, the result seems thoroughly eclectic, rather than systematic. To use the ter- 
minology of S. C. Pepper, the general view which emerges seems to be an unclarified 
presentation of mechanistic, organistic, and formistic themes. 

As for the suggested metaphysical implications of the aesthetic experience (and to 
these Chaudhury returns a number of times), some American aestheticians may feel 
that the implications developed by Chaudhury are not so much metaphysical as religio- 
mythological. At any rate, this reviewer finds only poetie significance in such a state- 
ment as: “The aesthetic experience, that is, beauty, reveals to the mind the creative 
and retractive activity (/#l4 and maya-Sakti) of Ishwara (who is immanent in the mind 
though He transcends it also) and gives it a foretaste of the divine delight of the 
Ishwara weilding (sic) maya with perfect freedom and detachment” (p. 102). Indeed, 
this reviewer is quite unable to accept Chaudhury’s basic claim which leads to a meta- 
physical interpretation, namely, that aesthetic delight, as presented in these essays, is 
of such an extraordinary kind that it cannot be explained in empirical terms and 
therefore requires a metapsychological explanation. Even if we understood the sense 
in which metapsychological explanation could be regarded as significant explanation, 
it is still true that our empirical psychology is not yet so complete that we can safely 
say of any experience of delight, however extraordinary, that it is inherently incapable 
of empirical explanation. 

There are a number of minor defects which should be mentioned. In some cases, 
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important material has been relegated to the footnotes instead of being presented 
(more properly) in the body of the particular essay. No real harm is done, although 
the reader must watch the footnotes carefully. There are numerous misprints, not 
all of which are noted in the Errata: for example, the name B. C. Heyl is given (p. 47) 
as B. C. Heyler; the title, The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism is given in at 
least three different forms; and T. M. Greene’s The Arts and the Art of Criticism is 
listed as The Arts and Art-Criticism (p. 49). Such errors: should not be over- 
emphasized, but they could have been avoided if the material had been checked more 
carefully. Finally, it should be noted that the Indian aesthetician Bharata is ascribed 
to the first century A.D., a date that is not in accordance with that given by an out- 
standing historian of Indian aesthetics, K. C. Pandey, who suggests circa 500 A.D. Both 
dates may represent reasonably good guesses, but it seems important to determine, 
if one can, whether Bharata was separated from Abhinavagupta by five hundred or 
one thousand years. 

In spite of various shortcomings, however, the volume is certainly worth reading 
by anyone who is interested in comparative aesthetics or who wishes an introduction 
to some of the main concepts of Vedantic aesthetics. It is hoped that anthologists 
in the area of the philosophy of art will eventually include selections from Indian 
aesthetics. When that time comes, Chaudhury's essays should be remembered. A 
number of them deserve inclusion in any comprehensive anthology—HARoOLD E. 
McCAaRTHY, University of Hawaii. 


DIALECTIC IN BUDDHISM AND VEDANTA. By Chandradhar Sharma. Banaras: 
Nand Kishore & Bros.; New York: Hafner Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. xii + 272. 


This doctoral dissertation, approved by the University of Allahabad, 
may be warmly recommended for its philosophical insight and philological accuracy. 
The first half of the dissertation is devoted to an exposition of the philosophy of the 
Mahayana sutras, ASvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasubandhu, Difnaga, Dharmakirti, 
Santaraksita, etc., and the second half deals with the attitude toward Buddhism in 
the writings of the sixth-century Vedanta philosopher Gaudapada, called a Crypto- 
Buddhist by Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya in his annotated translation of Gaudapada’s 
Agama-sastra (Calcutta, 1943), Sankara, Sriharsa, and Citsukha. The author succeeds 
in showing that “Buddhism (especially Mahayana) and Vedanta should be viewed, 
not as two opposed systems, but only as different stages in the development of the 
same Upanisadic thought.” The crucial chapter is that devoted to Gaudapada, who 
quoted often from Buddhist dialecticians (Nagarjuna, Aryadeva) in his exposition 
of the doctrine of non-origination (ajati-vada), non-creation, and of the antinomies 
and contradictions involved in relational thinking, especially in the use of categories 
of identity, difference, causality, space, and time. The author tries to prove by draw- 
ing up numerous equations of Vedanta and Mahayana Buddhist philosophical terms 
and basic concepts that the Mahayanists were Crypto-Vedantists, when they substi- 
tuted terms like “Citta,” “Vijnaptimatra,” “Alayavijnana,’ “Tathata,” “Tathagata- 
garbha,” etc., for Atman. He might have quoted the Chinese version of the Nérvana- 
stitra, where Nirvana is defined as Mahatman (see the preface to the translation of 
the Sammitiya-nikaya-Sastra in Visvabharati Annals, Volume V, Santiniketan, 1953). 
—JOHANNES RAHDER, Yale University. 
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THE ORIGINS AND HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By John Murphy. New York: 
Philosophical Library Inc., 1952. Pp. vii + 454. 


The author believes that “it is better to restrict the use of the term 
instinct to those which man shares with the animals (p. 18). Since it is evident that 
“the animals are not religious” (p. 19), the idea of a religious instinct is rejected. 
But man has a tendency to believe in Unseen Powers around him, to be conscious of 
duties toward such powers, and to feel awe and reverence as well as trust. This 
“tendency to be religious is all but universal” (p. 20). Murphy decries the study of 
religions from a single point of view, such as that of Christianity, and refers to the 
discipline of Comparative Religion as a “science” (p. 5), as are “Comparative Anatomy, 
Comparative Psychology and the like” (p. 1). In this work he has attempted to give 
an objective account of the latest research on the different major types of religion, 
and on “the evolution of religion as a whole from such a primitive form as the dim 
belief in a future life which can be guessed from the burials of Palaeolithic or Old 
Stone Age Man to the complex beliefs and rituals of civilized people (p. 5). 

In the first part of the book, the author explains in detail the close connection of 
divergent forms of religion ‘with divergent ways of life or cultural horizons. Five 
such correlations are clearly distinguished. First, there is the early Mana religion of 
the primitive savage who lives in a loosely knit social structure dominated primarily 
by instinctive action and imagination. Man, first of all, worships the mysterious 
impersonal forces of surrounding nature. Since he does not sharply distinguish him- 
self from the other animals, he is peculiarly sensitive to these powers as they are 
expressed in animal forms and motions. This earliest type of religion culminates in 
totemism. 

Next, there is the animistic religion of tribes devoted to food-gathering and rudi- 
mentary agriculture. At this level there is some time for reflection, at least on the 
part of the older men, who prevent all innovation and maintain the rigid structure 
of custom and taboo. The individual is more clearly aware of himself as a conscious 
agent in fulfilling his tribal functions. This ruling agency or spirit of man survives 
death, and similar anthropomorphic agencies control all natural beings and events. 
Animism is the worship of the most powerful and most mysterious agencies of this 
kind. It is the religion of the tribal horizon. 

Third, there is the agricultural horizon, which follows upon the domestication of 
food-plants, especially cereals, and of animals, especially cattle. This brings forth a 
large increase in population. Clans become tribes, and tribes become hordes which 
are forced to leave their earlier environment and to break away from their rigid 
taboos in migratory conquests of other lands and peoples. There is a sharper aware- 
ness of the fertility of the soil, and water is now conceived of as the Earth-mother, 
and the heavenly powers of sun, moon, stars, and lightning are now worshipped as 
anthropomorphic deities. Each spirit of tribal animism, is rendered more personal 
and is assigned a definite sphere of activity. This polytheistic religion is characteristic 
of those migrant hordes who established the first nations and empires from which 
grew the civilizations of the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Indus. 

This brings us to “the civilized horizon,” where vast numbers of people are united 
in the performance of complex common enterprises under a single political control. 
The division of labor becomes more accentuated; the need for understanding of com- 
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mon purposes becomes acute; and leisure is provided for ruling classes. These changes 
are reflected in religion by a strong tendency toward monotheism, abstract generaliza- 
tion, a universal moral law, and a priestly class maintaining an elaborate “externalized” 
ritual (p. 135). This is the religion of the first great human civilizations. 

The fifth and last stage is “the prophetic horizon,” which comes with the advance 
of civilization. This is contributed by creative individuals who usually appear at times 
of cultural confusion and crisis, such as the period from the ninth to the fourth 
century B.C. In this period of world turmoil came those great philosophers and prophets 
such as the Greek dramatists, Plato and Aristotle, the Hebrew prophets, the early 
sages and mystics of India including the Buddha, and the early ethical thinkers of 
China associated with the name and time of Confucius whose creative ideas have 
guided the course of civilized culture down to modern history. In spite of many 
differences, their habits of thought show certain common features: wide and sweeping 
generalization, a profound concern for moral principles, and a deep sense of the unique 
importance of the individual person. These traits point the way toward future advance. 

This first part of the book (pp. 1-170) is interesting and in many ways an original 
synthesis. The author is well-informed concerning recent anthropological research, 
and his arguments in defense of his scheme of classification are illuminating and 
cogent. But the second part (pp. 171-450) is far less interesting. It contains certain 
exceptional passages, such as the discussion of the origin of the caste system in India 
(pp. 240-247) and the account of Mandaean religion (pp. 435-445), but on the 
whole it is a rather pedestrian account of well-known features of civilized religions, 
Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Chinese, Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic, and Zoroastrian. 

Christianity is not considered, but the author writes from a Western naturalistic 
point of view, which is never defended or even explicitly stated. He prefers to conceal 
it behind a cloak of supposed scientific objectivity (pp. 1-5). Nevertheless, it is 
constantly presupposed by his whole account, and in certain passages, as in the vehe- 
ment denunciation of Vedanta philosophy (pp. 286-—291), it is expressed with a 
certain uncritical violence. This is not science speaking here but a half-concealed 
philosophy. Even when the reader agrees with some of these vague judgments, he is 
repelled by the lack of self-explanation and critical defense. Science certainly has its 
limits, and these are clearly laid bare in the second part of this work. It shows with 
poignant clarity the insignificance of any non-philosophical attempt to present the 
“facts” about philosophy and religion. There is no areligious approach to high 
religion—JOHN WILD, Harvard University. 


MYSTICISM, PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION. By Mohan Singh. Amritsar: Mohan 
Singh, 1953. Pp. 72. 


This presidential address delivered at the seventeenth session of the 

All-India Oriental Conference, Ahmedabad, Oct. 31, 1953, is announced as “a retro- 
spect, a new approach, a fresh interpretation, a complete restatement.” 

Its “retrospect” penetratingly analyzes decadent tendencies of our times: e.g., “As 

a result of [recent] attacks, the Indians have begun to think thus. . . .. The temple 

should be replaced by the adult education school; the priest should be replaced by 

the community industrial project supervisor. Yoga should be taught for health and 

internationalism; philosophy should be taught to prove the tragic failure of vacillating 

human reasoning; psychology should be taught for efficient and safe self-indulgence; 
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religion should be taught to demonstrate its puerility and its intolerance. Let man, in 
short, be made from an incompetent semi-divine into an efficient, successful, well- 
fitting, well-herded, forward-pushing, fully patterned and processed beast who, for a 
female, a shelter, a daily feed, is to give himself over completely to work provided 
for him by the bosses, private or public. Feed the mouth, keep the hand, the heart 
and the head busy; the minor ‘spirit’ (Purusa) will take care of itself, will either 
adjust itself or will abolish itself. The fiction of many lives, many scores, many possible 
reactions on different planes is exploded for ever. One life and that life to be lived 
at full speed, at any and every cost” (p. 31). 

Except for being stated in a more vigorous and aggressive manner, its “new ap- 
proach ... is not new, but the original traditional approach made by the wise men 
of every clime and age” (p. 8). “The New Approach has to be Ultimate-Unitary” 
(bid.). All is one. God is that all. And “really I am responsible for nothing” (p. 21). 

In essence, its “fresh interpretation” claims: “What is most important under the 
heads of mysticism, philosophy, and religion is that all types of mystic experience, all 
levels of philosophical thinking, and all systems of religion with different objectives, 
many-leveled gods, and high and low forms of worship, co-exist, are com-present in 
the world as a whole, in every race or clime as a whole” (p. 43). Although a devoted 
linguist, Singh appears to idealize mysticism. “If he is a true mystic, he sees the whole 
in a flash. It is not the details of the vision that matter; it is the joy of freedom born 
of the consciousness of unity that matters” (p. 31). Consequently, “correct Vedic inter- 
pretation is stoutly opposed to the current historical assumptions about early India. 
There were no Aryan influxes into India. In every country and race there have been, 
are, and will be, Aryans and Dasyus. Similarly in every country and race human society 
is naturally divided into four Varnas...” (p. 45). 

Its “complete restatement” merely draws out further implications of his monism, 
such as “the search for causes is absurd, illogical, futile; so is the search for conse- 
quences” (p. 61). This view leaves one free, then, to enjoy such speculations as: “The 
density or intensity of a Deva-experience is 100 times that of human feel or cognition.” 
“Several Visnu-ages make a Siva-age, which extends to 4478976000000000000000000 
human years” (p. 49). 

The book’s chief virtues consist in criticisms of other views and the fascinating vigor 
and varied detail with which mystical monism is presented——ARCHIE J. BAHM, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 


WORKS OF DAISETZ TEITARO SUZUKI. 


Under the general editorship of Christmas Humphreys, President 
of the Buddhist Society, London, Messrs. Rider and Company of London have been 
publishing a uniform edition of the works of Dr. Suzuki. The following have thus 
far appeared. 


Essays IN ZEN BUDDHISM. First Series (n.d.). Pp. 383. This volume, comprising a 
series of introductory essays on Zen, was first published in 1927 by Luzac of London 
and the Eastern Buddhist Society of Kyoto. 


Essays IN ZEN BUDDHISM. Second Series (1950). Pp. 348. Originally published in 
1933, containing, among others, a very complete and well-documented essay on the 
use of the 2dan. 
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EssAYS IN ZEN BUDDHISM. Third Series (1953). Pp. 368. First published in 1934, 


this volume is primarily concerned with the relationship of Zen to the Avatamsaka 
Sétra. 


INTRODUCTION TO ZEN BUDDHISM (nd.). With a Foreword by C. G. Jung. Pp. 
135. Although this volume was first published by the Eastern Buddhist Society of 
Kyoto in 1934, only the new edition contains the introduction by Jung. An American 
edition was published in 1949 by the Philosophical Library, New York. 


MANUAL OF ZEN BUDDHISM (nd.). Pp. 192. Translations of a wide variety of 
texts from Sanskrit, Chinese, and Japanese; an indispensable source-book for the 
student of Zen. First published in Kyoto in 1935. 


THE ZEN DOCTRINE OF NO-MIND. (1949). Pp. 155. This work appears for the 
first time in this uniform, collected edition. It is a discussion of Hui-néng’s teaching 
on wu-hsin in the Tan Ching, otherwise known as the Sura of the Sixth Patriarch. 


Wu-hsin (Jap., mushin) has the literal sense of “no-mind,” but means “egolessness” 
rather than mere unconsciousness. 


LivinG By ZEN. (1950). Pp. 187. Written shortly after the close of World War II, 
this volume also appeared in an English-language edition published in Japan in 1949. 
As a brief discussion of Zen as a way of life, this volume is of special interest because 
of the considerable treatment given to the work of the Japanese teacher Bankei 
(1622-1693), upon whom Suzuki has written a separate volume as yet untranslated 
from the Japanese. 


As the works of Suzuki are the principal source of information about Zen for 
Western readers, this edition of his complete works is to be highly commended. One 
wonders, however, why these books have been reprinted from new type rather than 
by the less expensive offset process, which would have had the great advantage of 
preserving all the Chinese characters in the first editions. 


Other works by Dr. Suzuki which have not yet appeared in the collected edition are: 
THE TRAINING OF THE ZEN BUDDHIST MONK. Kyoto, 1934. 


ZEN BUDDHISM AND ITs INFLUENCE ON JAPANESE CULTURE. Kyoto, 1938. 
—ALAN W. Watts, American Academy of Asian Studies. 
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Books Received 





Books listed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the book itself. 
Readers who wish to review any of the books should communicate with the Editor. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE MORALE DANS LE NEO-CONFUCIANISME. By Chow Yih- 
ching. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1954. Pp. xv + 230. 


KOREAN STUDIES GUIDE. Compiled by B. H. Hazard, Jr., James Hoyt, H. T. Kim, 
and W. W. Smith, Jr. Edited by Richard Marcus. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii + 220. 


THE SYMBOLS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. By Ben Kimpel. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. Pp. xii + 198. 


TIME AND THE TIMELESS. By T. M. P. Mahadevan. Madras: Upanishad Vihar, 
1953. Pp. viii + 88. 


VEDANTIC EPISTEMOLOGY. By G. R. Malkani. Amalnez: The Indian Institute 
of Philosophy, 1953. Pp. xx + 146. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF ART. By Radhakamal Mukerjee. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. xxiv + 280 + xv + 21 halftone plates. 


RIG-BHASHYA BHUMIKA. By T. V. Kapali Sastry. Pondicherry: M. P. Pandit, 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram Press, 1952. Pp. 272. 


GOD AND POLARITY: A SYNTHESIS OF PHILOSOPHIES. By Wilmon Henry 
Sheldon. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. 712. 


THE DAWN OF THE POST-MODERN ERA. By Elwyn Judson Trueblood. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xii + 198. 


GREAT SYSTEMS OF YOGA. By Ernest Wood. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. xviii + 168. ‘ 


STUDIES IN CHINESE THOUGHT. Edited by Arthur F. Wright. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xiv + 317. 


KRISHNAMURTIS TALKS (1952). Verbatim Report. London: Krishnamurti 
Writings Inc., 1952. Pp. 40. 


KRISHNAMURTI'S TALKS (1953). Verbatim Report. Ojai: Krishnamurti Writ- 
ings Inc., 1953. Pp. 47. 
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Current Periodicals 





Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of contents is published to indicate 
the scope of a particular journal. Titles in Chinese and Japanese journals have been 
translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the publication it- 
self. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ADVENT (Pondicherry), XI (1), February, 1954: Editorials by NOLINI 
KANTA GuPTA: The Spiral Universe; The Problem of Evil. Skt AUROBINDO, Notes 
on Bergson. SRI AUROBINDO, The Yoga of Integral Knowledge, Chapter II, Status 
of Knowledge. SisiR KUMAR GHOSH, The Human Cycle (An Abridgement). 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXV (4), April, 1954: MUMTAZ MOTIWALLA, 
Science and Psychism. M. A. VENKATA RAO, The Gandhian Way to World Peace. 
MARIE BEUZEVILLE BYLES, Establishing the Kingdom of Truth. GRIGORE NAN- 
DRIS, Rumanian Folklore. M. M., Men of Ideas and of Action. S. M. HAFiz SYED, 
Faith in the Self. OLDFIELD Howey, Science and Symbolism. MUMTAZ MoTI- 
WALLA, The Indian Institute of Culture—Literature and Ideologies. 


ASIA (Saigon), Ill (12), March, 1954: F&Lrx VALyI, Asia and the Western Mind 
(iI). H. I. S. KANWAR, Malaya’s Cultural Contacts with India. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo), XXIV (11), March, 1954: ANON., Rebirth—A Ten- 


tative Interpretation. G. P. MALALASEKERA, Buddhism and the Enlightenment of 
Man. 


XXIV (12), April, 1954: PELENE SIRI VAJIRANANA NAYAKA THERA, Mahayana 
Buddhism and Theravada. H. SADDHATISSA THERA, Buddhist Revival in India. 


BULLETIN OF RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Cal- 


cutta), V (1), January, 1954: SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, The Language Problem 
in Indian Education. 


V (2), February, 1954: S. K. MarTRA, The Philosophical Interpretation of History. 
LELAND D. BALDWIN, Western Democracy: Its Meaning and Its Method. 


BUNKA (Sendai), XVIII (2), March, 1954: T. UgpA, Uber das Sonnengleichnis 
Platons. Y. IZUMI, Four Stages in the Development of Formal Logic. N. MAGATA, 
Ibn-Sina’s Theory of Individual and Existence. S$. MYOCHIN, Das Problem des 
Menschseins bei Husserl und Scheler. M. SEKI, The Problem of God in Kant’s 
Philosophy. 


HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES (Cambridge), XVI (3 and 4), 
December, 1953: KENNETH CH’EN, Apropos to the Mendhaka Story. Y. P. MEI, 
The Kung-sun Lung-tzu. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), II (3), January, 1954: RAJENDRA } 
PRASAD, Application of Gandhian Non-violence for Relieving International Ten- 
sions. REV. JEROME D’SouZA, India and the Modern World. Rev. H. A. PoPLEY, 
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The Kural—the Ethical Veda of the Tamils. N. Durr, The Vinaya and Abhi- 
dhamma Pitakas of the Pali Canon. ANON., Contemporary Indian Thought. 


II (4), April, 1954: SHANKARRAO Dzo, Gandhian Sarvodaya Movement. ZAKIR 
HUSAIN, Future of Education in India. SUNIT1 KUMAR CHATTERJI, The Indian 
Synthesis, and Racial and Cultural Inter-mixture in India. Justice B. K. MUKHER- 
JEA, Trends of Indian Religious Thought from the Age of Buddha to the Present- 
day. C. O. HousTON, JR., The Philippines: A Critical Survey. BHIKKHU K. K. 
THITAPANNO, The Study of of Buddhist Scriptures in Cambodia (in Pali). ANON., 
Contemporary Indian Thought. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM (Baltimore), XII (3). 


March, 1954: JusTUs M. VAN DER KROEF, The Roots of the Javanese Drama. HER- 
BERT E. BOWMAN, Art and Reality in Russian “Realist” Criticism. 


XII (4), June, 1954: RALPH J. HALLMAN, The Art Object in Hindu Aesthetics. 


THE MAHA-BODHI (Calcutta), LXII (2), February, 1954: WILLIAM H. BATEs, 


Impermanence. A. A. G. BENNETT, The Buddha’s Teaching: For the Few or the 
Many? HIMAVANTAVASI, In the Light of the Dhamma. EDITORIAL, Buddhism and 
the Parliament of Religions. 


LXII (3), March, 1954: ANON., The Man-of-Calm (Sutta-Nipata, iv., 10). M. B. 
ByLEs, The Sixth Sense. A. A. G. BENNETT, The Nirvana Sutras—In Original and 
in Translation. BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, The Nature of Buddhist Tolerance. 
CLAY LANCASTER, Buddhism—The Modern Religion. HIMAVANTAVASI, In the 
Light of the Dhamma. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXVIII (4), February, 1954: DAIsETz TEITARO 


SUZUKI, Shin and Zen. EDWARD CONZE, Love and Compassion in Buddhism. 
CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, Buddhism in the World To-day. P. D. MEHTA, That 
Brahman, The Buddha. Y. KRISHAN, Development of the Boddhisattva Doctrine. 


XXIX (1), May, 1954: DAIseTz TEITARO SUZUKI, The Meaning of Satori. Ep- 
WARD CONZE, Friendliness and Compassion. TERENCE GRAY, Duality (II). FRAN- 
cis Story, The Scientific Approach to Buddhism. 


MOTHER INDIA (Pondicherry), December, 1953: Sr1 AUROBINDO, The Divine 


Plan. NIRODBARAN, The Descent of the Overmind: The Significance of 24th 
November, 1926 (Unpublished Letters of Sri Aurobindo). K. D. SETHNA, The 
Descent of the Supermind: Some Facts, Interpretations, and Speculations. Sri 
AUROBINDO, The Yoga of Knowledge: (a) The Object of Knowledge, (b) The 
Status of Knowledge, (c) The Synthesis of the Discipline of Knowledge. Sr1 AURO- 
BINDO, The Secret of the Vedas: (a) The Problem and Its Solution, (b) A Retro- 
spect of Vedic Theory. S. R. ALBLESS, God and Man. S. R. ALBLEsS, Is There a 
Spiritual Awakening in England? A. B. PURANI, International Issues and Man's 
Spiritual Growth. V. K. GoKAK, Sri Aurobindo and Aesthetics. RISHABHCHAND, 
The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo: Chapter XV: Love—Its Place and Power: 
Part II. SIsIRKUMAR MITRA, The Age of the Spirit: The Vedantic Resurgence. 
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January, 1954: Sri AUROBINDO, The Secret of the Veda, Chapter III: Modern 
Theories. V. K. GOKAK, Sri Aurobindo and Aesthetics. K. D. SETHNA, Conscious- 
ness and the Brain. A Scrutiny of Scientific Opinions. A. B. PURANI, International 
Issues and Man's Spiritual Growth. RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri Auro- 
bindo: Chapter XVI: Knowledge—The Light That Fulfils. SistRKUMAR MITRA, 
Cultural Fellowship in Mediaeval India. 


February, 1954: Sk1 AUROBINDO, The Secret of the Veda, Chapter IV: The Founda- 
tion of the Psychological Theory. SoLI ALBLEsS, Sri Aurobindo’s Problem and its 
Solution, The Supermind and its Annexe, The Mind of Light. 


March, 1954: V. K. GOKAK, Sri Aurobindo and Aesthetics. K. D. SETHNA, Con- 
sciousness and the Brain: A Scrutiny of Scientific Opinions. A. B. PURANI, Sri Auro- 
bindo: His Philosophy and Yoga. C. C. Dutt, Sri Aurobindo’s Interpretation of 
the Gita. RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, Chapter XVI: 
Knowledge—The Light That Fulfils. SisiRKUMAR MITRA, Cultural Fellowship 
in Mediaeval India. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), XLIV (2), April, 1954: MUHAMMAD KHAL- 
FALLAH, Literary Life in Modern Egypt. JAMES ROBSON, ‘Islim’ as a Term. 
CHARLES D. MATTHEWS, Research in Saudi Arabia. H. AMIR ‘ALI, The First 
Decade in Islam. 


OTANI UNIVERSITY ANNUAL REPORT OF RESEARCHES (Kyoto), No. 6, 
1953: HiROSHI SAKAMOTO, Religious Experience and Its Understanding. GENJUN 
SASAKI, The Concepts of Jiiana and Prajfia. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXVII (1), April, 1954: G. R. 
MALKANI, Being and Value. VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA, Hegel's Philosophy 
of History. CHANDRODAYA BHATTACHARYA, On Avidya or Ignorance. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), March, 1954: A. C. Bosz, Women in the 
Vedas. BASANA Devi, Great Women of the Vedic Times. V. M. APTE, The Glory 
of Indian Womanhood in the Rig-Veda. R. R. DIlwAKAR, Woman in the Upani- 
shads. P. S. SAsTRI, Two Women Thinkers of the Upanishadic Age. SRIMATI M. A. 
RUKMINI, Glory of Womanhood in the Upanishadic Age. C. C. Biswas, Woman- 
hood of India. KALIDAS NAG, Indian Women Through the Ages. CHINTAHARAN 
CHAKRAVARTI, Position of Women in Hindu Rituals. C. KUNHAN RAJA, Woman- 
hood as a Spiritualizing and Unifying Force in Indian Tradition. C. T. K. CHARI, 
The Spiritual Ideal of Womanhood. P. K. ACHARYA, The Hindu Ideal of Woman- 
hood. N. CHANDRASEKHARA AIYAR, The Characteristics of Indian Womanhood. 
A. V. Rao, Women Saints and Mystics. SRIMATI SARASVATI CHENNAKESAVAN, 
Women and Progress. KsHITIs C. CHAUDHURI, Mahamaya. JITENDRA NATH 
BANERJEA, Some Aspects of Sakti Worship in Ancient India. 


April, 1954: EprroriAL, The Immortal Inspiration of the Upanishads. N. C. 
MEHTA, Some Thoughts on Indian Culture. ROMA CHAUDHURY, Brahman or the 
Ultimate Reality according to Shankara and Ramanuja. 
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THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), If (2), February, 1954: BHAI JoDH SINGH, Akhal 
Purkh, the Scriptural Conception of the Godhead. SwAMY ANANDACHARYA, The 
Guru and the Fagir. 


II (3), March, 1954: TRILOCHAN SINGH, The True Humanism of Guru Nanak. 
BHAI JODH SINGH, Akal Purkh, the Scriptural Conception of the Godhead. 


Il (4), April, 1954: SADHU T. L. VASWANI, The Revolutionist (Guru Gobind 
Singh). BHAI JoDH SINGH, Akal Purkh, the Scriptural Conception of the Godhead. 


VEDANTA FOR EAST AND WEST (London), III (1), September—October, 1953: 
Sir PAUL DuKEs, The Psychic Values of Yoga. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, My Philoso- 
phy of Life. 


Ill (2), November—December, 1953: SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, Mind—Its 
Nature and Functions. JOHN SMITH, Material Mind and Beyond. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XL (10), February, 1954: EprrorIAL, Profes- 
sionalism and the Indian Ideal of Social Service. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, The Life- 
lessons of Sri Sarada Devi and Sri Ramakrishna in this our Age of Science and 
Democracy. S. VAHIDUDDIN, Friendship as a Value in Experience. Y. KRISHNAN, 
Indian Schools of Realism in Relation to Idealism. 


XL (11), March, 1954: EprrorIAL, The Gita-view of Service. THOMAS SUGRUE, 
The Meaning of the Ramakrishna Ideal for East and West. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, 
What Swami Vivekananda Did for Us. 


XL (12), April, 1954: EprroRIAL, The Gita-view of Service. P. T. RAJU, The 
Plastic Spiritual Basis of Indian Culture. SWAMI NISREYASANANDA, The Perfect 
Life. 


YOUNG EAST (Tokyo), II (8), December, 1953: RYUKEN SAWA, The Charac- 
teristics of Buddhist Art. MAKOTO NAGAI, The Late Dr. Junjiro Takakusu. A 
Guide to Japanese Buddhism: (1) SENCHU MURANO, The Japanese People’s 
Religious Mind. (II) MAKOTO NAGAI, Ekayana. (III) RYUTAN TOKUZAWA, 
Relations to Other Religions. (IV) ZONJo ISHIKAWA, O-tera and Bésan. RICHARD 
A. GARD, Concerning the Study of Madhyamika Buddhism. R. H. BLyTH, Ikkyu’s 
Dioka (6). 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHICHE FORSCHUNG (Meisenheim am Glan), 
VII (4), 1953: RUDOLF FREUNDLICH, Logik and Mystik. HERMANN NOACK, 
Sinn und Geist. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





A panel in Chinese philosophy was held at the April meeting of the Far Eastern 
Association at Columbia University. Participants and the titles of their papers were as 
follows: 

Hu Shih, “Knowledge and Freedom in Early Taoism”; P. A. Boodberg, “The Nature 
and Responsibilities of Knowledge in Early Confucianism”; Y. P. Mei, “The Problem 
of Knowledge Among the Ancient Chinese Logicians”; D. T. Suzuki, “Freedom of 
Knowledge in Chinese Buddhism”; W. T. Chan, “Neo-Confucianism and Man’s Right 
to Knowledge.” 


Several papers in the East-West field were presented at the Comparative Literature 
Section of the Modern Language Association meeting held in Chicago in December, 
1953. These papers and their authors were as follows: 

Howard Lee Nostrand, University of Washington, “Moderation, a Humane Value 
Common to Oriental and Western Literature”; Helen Adolph, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, “Christendom and Islam in the Middle Ages: A Study in Iron Curtains”; Marie 
Louise Dufrenoy, University of California, Berkeley, “The Meeting of East and West 
in the 17th and 18th Centuries”; John D. Yohannan, City College of New York, 
“Modern Persian Studies in England”; Ernst Rose, New York University, “China and 
German Literature”; John W. Morrison, University of Nevada, “The Impact of the 
West on Japanese Literature.” 


The following courses in Far Eastern thought are included in the curriculum of 
the Center for Japanese Studies at the University of Michigan: “History of Far 
Eastern Thought” (Professor Donald Holzman) ; “Modern Japanese Ways of Thought” 
(Professor Joseph K. Yamagiwa); and “Readings in Chinese Thought” (Professor 
Holzman). 


The American Academy of Asian Studies of San Francisco has recently become a 
graduate school of the College of the Pacific. Although the campus of the Colleye 
of the Pacific is located in Stockton (California), the Academy will remain in San 
Francisco. 


Princeton University Press has accepted for publication the manuscript of a Source 
Book in Indian Philosophy compiled and edited with introductions by Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan and Dr. Charles A. Moore. 


Among the recipients of fellowships of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation for 1954-1955 is Dr. Elias Denisoff, Professor of Philosophy, University 
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of Notre Dame. The topic of his study will be “Interrelationships between Eastern 
and Western Thought.” 


F. Raymond Iredell, Pomona College, Claremont, is Fulbright lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon, Colombo, for 1954-1955. 


Professor Shoson Miyamoto has just been appointed Professor Emeritus at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. He retired from active teaching in April, 1954. 


Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, of the University of Madras, is Area Secretary for India 
of the Union for Study of Great Religions (headquarters in Oxford). The plan is 
to organize study groups in some of the Indian universities. 


Professor Irwin Edman, of Columbia University, died early in September. He had 
been a member of the Board of Advisory Editors of Philosophy East and West since 
its inception. 


Shen-Yu Dai (LL.B., Central Institute of Political Science, M.A., University of 
Washington, and Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania) is currently engaged in research 
on “Moscow, Peking, and the Communist Movements in Asia” under the auspices of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He is available as a teacher of philosophy. He 
can be reached at 3622 Baring Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Kwee Swan Liat, who received his doctorate from Leiden University in June, 
1953, with a doctoral dissertation published under the title Methods of Comparatwe 
Philosophy, is anxious to obtain a position teaching philosophy—specializing in com- 
parative East-West philosophy—in the United States. Dr. Kwee was recently ap- 
pointed tutor in “Methodics of Comparative Philosophy” at the Amsterdam Municipal 


University. Born of Chinese parents in Indonesia, Dr. Kwee has been studying for 
several years in Holland. 





























PARAGON BOOK GALLERY 





The Oriental Book Store of America 


857 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, NEAR 
& MIDDLE EAST. 


More than 20,000 “in print” and “out of print” books on 
Oriental history, religion, philosophy, literature, linguistics & 
art in all languages are on our shelves. All librarians, collectors, 
and scholars are invited to send their want lists, which will receive 
our very best attention. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


We purchase single works and complete libraries on the 
Orient and always pay full value. 
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